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THE TRADES’ UNION COMMISSION. 


Tue Royal Commission now sitting to examine into the operation of 
Trades’ Unions is remarkable chiefly as a symptom of the enormous 
social revolution amidst which this generation is living. Probably 
there are some people simple enough to think that there is nothing 
in the industrial difficulty which may not be “ settled” by the time- 
honoured process of a Royal Commission, a Blue-book, and a Bill 
brought in by the Home Secretary of the day; just as there are 
others who imagine that there is somewhere in the limbo of unborn 
ideas a Bill which would permanently settle the Reform question, if 
Parliament could only hit upon it. In the latter case some excuse 
for the amiable delusion is to be found in the hypocrisy of party 
language. All public men, except Mr. Lowe, profess to be desirous 
of admitting a large portion of the population to the franchise. It 
is only a question, if we may believe them, of mode and degree. But 
a moment’s attention to the industrial difficulty will show that nothing 
short of an entire revolution in the public opinion of the educated 
and wealthy classes can bring us even to such hollow unanimity as 
prevails on the subject of parliamentary reform. For it is not that 
one party alone demands a modification of the existing order, while 
the other maintains it absolutely, or offers inadequate concessions. 
Both parties are clamouring for a change, but in opposite directions. 
Here is the grave character of the situation. Two powerful sections 
of society are so resolutely bent on attaining their objects, are so 
ignorant or careless of each other’s strength, have so entirely lost 
attachment to any principle that has in past times subdued or regu- 
lated the special tendencies of individuals and classes, that they are 
preparing for a war of aggression with no thought of compromise. 
Both have joined in the demand for inquiry because both are resolved 
to have the law altered. The workman demands protection for the 
funds of his union against embezzlement. The Times, as the mouth- 
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2 THE TRADES’ UNION COMMISSION. 
piece of the employers, protests against admitting within the pale of 
the law societies with rules in restraint of trade. The men are deter- 
mined no longer to tolerate tyrannical laws, or interpretation of laws, 
against so-called intimidation. The employers demand that these 
laws be made more sweeping and stringent.’ And so far as the men 
are concerned, these are only preliminary movements to clear the 
ground for further action. Emigration, prohibition of the labour of 
women and children, restriction of indirect taxation, and a whole 
train of measures to alleviate the hard lot of the lower classes, must 
claim attention in their turn. When views are so widely divergent, 
it is idle to think of compromise or settlement. One of the two 
parties must give way, in obedience cither to reason or force ; and 
when both are exasperated by injuries and losses, when the elements 
of strength on each side, though different in kind, are perhaps not 
very unevenly balanced for attack or defence, when the issue at stake 
is the most vital and fundamental that can be imagined, it seems 
probable that we are not far from a violent convulsion of society. 

A collision between antagonists is likely to be precipitated when 
one of them under-estimates the strength, unanimity, or earnestness 
of the other. Napoleon I. was always under the impression that a 
large number, if not a majority, of the people of England were only , 
waiting for his appearance on this side the channel to shake off the 
yoke of the British aristocracy. A similar delusion prevails among 
the wealthy classes of this country as to the attitude of unionists 
towards non-unionists. It is assumed that the latter are groaning 
under the tyranny and terrorism of the former, and wonder is fre- 
quently expressed that they do not combine to emancipate themselves 
from “ dictation.” How ridiculously this assumption is wide of the 
mark is well understood by those who have any practical acquaint- 
ance with the matter; but the employers are as obstinately blind as 
Napoleon, and it may be that their eyes will not be opened until 
they have forced on a conflict from which there will be no retreat 
for them. 

Legislation, however, both parties demand ; and Parliament will no 
doubt fumble over the matter, and pretend to do something. As a 
preliminary step, a Royal Commission has been appointed to take 
evidence and collect an assortment of facts as a basis for action. Up 
to the present time, the investigation has been almost exclusively 
confined to the building trade. On the part of the men, the secre- 
taries of several unions have been examined ; and on the other side, 

(1) “The law must recognise certain indefensible practices now resorted to as 
statutable offences. The difficulties that surround labour must be sternly and finally 
solved.””—Day, April 25. 

“We would strengthen the laws against intimidation, which are far too weak.”— 
Economist, April 27. 

Blackwood’s Magazine proposes that a strike of engine-drivers should be put on the 
same footing as mutiny in the army. 
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several employers, particularly Mr. Mault, the secretary to the General 
Builders’ Association, whose evidence, given with much ability, method, 
and caution, has been spread over the last five weeks, and is not yet 
concluded. The unionists, it must be admitted, have shown the most 
perfect candour. They have put in all documents, and answered all 
questions frankly, as men who had nothing to be ashamed of. The 
masters are more given to making long speeches, and ringing the 
changes on threadbare phrases. It would be impossible within any 
reasonable limits to review the voluminous and somewhat discursive 
evidence already printed, but I will endeavour to sum up its results. 
It is commonly supposed by respectable and educated people that 
men are unionists on compulsion, and that non-unionists are victims 
of tyranny. Considering how vastly the latter outnumber the former 
—in the building trade by ten to one—and that they would have all 
the support of the employers to back them in a struggle, it is truly 
astounding that people, sensible in other respects, should believe and 
repeat such nonsense (2968)." But at any rate there should be an 
end of it now, for there has not been even an attempt to substantiate 
it before the Commission. Another vulgar error is that unionists are 
governed absolutely by an “irresponsible” executive. No attempt 
has been made to show that this is the case. On the contrary, it has 
been proved that executives are as responsible to the members, both 
in theory and practice, as the most thorough-going democrat could 
desire ; and that in some societies (that of the masons, for instance, 
which is particularly obnoxious to employers) self-government is 
carried to an absurd pitch (1048-50). Probably nothing has brought 
so much odium upon unions as the impression that they carry out 
their objects by violence and outrage. Except as regards Sheffield, 
no attempt has been made to prove this charge. Mr. Mault (3004-7) 
does indeed intimate in a mysterious way that he could prove it if 
men would come forward. But such “we could an if we would” 
insinuations are intolerable in an investigation which was expressly 
instituted to test the truth of these loose charges. The employers, 
we may be sure, would gladly give a passage to America to any witness 
who could incriminate a union. I stated in a recent number of this 
Review that the executive of the Amalgamated Carpenters would 
prosecute any of their members who should use violence in a trade 
dispute, and I am now assured that they will pay the passage to 
America of any man who will prove to the satisfaction of the Com- 
mission that any member of their society has committed such an 
act. Illegal acts have no doubt been connived at by officers of 
societies at Sheffield. But while the evidence of this is being 
elicited by the Commission sitting at Sheffield, it is fair to the 
(1) Figures inserted as above refer to the number, of the question in the evidence 
before the Royal Commission. 
B 2 
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London unionists to say that their Trades’ Council sent down dele- 
gates last autumn to investigate the facts, and that their report, 
published in the Morning Star, inculpated the officers of certain 
Sheffield unions. The often-repeated charge that unions enforce a 
' It has not been 
shown that a single society attempts such a thing. Lastly, not a 
single instance has been produced in which trade has been depressed 
or driven from the country by the action of unions. 


uniform rate of wages has entirely broken down. 


When we recollect the usual staple of invectives against unions, 
these are rather important charges to be conspicuous by their absence. 
Let us next see what sort of facts have been more or less established. 

1. There is the rule about “ chasing.” A great fuss has been made 
about this ; but if we will take the trouble to understand it and judge 
it candidly, we shall find that it is a very natural and sensible rule. 
No man working for hire, in any position of life, likes to feel that 
his employer is screwing out of him the very utmost amount of work 
he is capable of doing. For my own part, I would rather lie down 
and starve than work under such conditions, and I believe most people, 
if they will speak honestly, will say the same. Now greedy cheese- 
paring employers will sometimes bribe a remarkably quick workman 
to work at his utmost speed, with the view of hurrying the rest. 
Perhaps, if a wall is being built, this “ bell-horse” is put at the quoin 
and raises the line as fast as his work is finished. The quoin is 
indeed considered to require more care, but a shorter length of string 
is for that reason assigned to the man working there. The weaker 


or less rapid workmen in their effort not to fall behind must inevitably 


be distressed. They are good average hands. They can earn the 
ordinary wages to the satisfaction of other masters. But on this job 
they must either work their hearts out, or appear to be second-rate 
workmen. Imagine a man laying bricks for ten hours of a summer’s 
day as fast as he can wield the trowel. Ife does not want to idle. 
He wishes to give his master a good day’s work. But he objects to 
racing speed as a permanent arrangement. What curate or bank- 
clerk would stand it? Life is not worth having on such terms. 
Cwsar tells us that when a Gaulish chieftain called out the /erée en 
masse of his tribe, the unlucky wight who arrived last at the muster- 
ing point was put to death—an admirable method of securing 
; punctuality, and something more; but if it had been frequently resorted 
to, the Gaulish warriors would probably have made a rule against 
chasing. Among the recent revelations respecting the gang system 
in the eastern counties, it appeared that the strongest boy is put to 


(1) “ By the rules of the unions all men in the same trade aro to be paid alike.”’— 
Manifesto unanimously approved of by a meeting of employers held at Leeds, April 3rd, 
1867, and signed by Andrew Fairbairn, chairman. ‘This document will be hereafter 
referred to as the “ Leeds Manifesto.” 
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work at the head of the gang, and the other little victims are made 
to keep up with him. This boy is known as “ the back-breaker.” 
Grown men will not submit to such driving if they can help it. The 
chasing rule does not affect the better class of masters. It would 
never be heard of, but for the sharks who send in low tenders in the 
hope of screwing their profit out of their workmen. 

2. It is admitted by all the secretaries of unions that they aim at 
fixing a minimum of wages for their members, while for obvious 
reasons they are careful not to admit as a member any man who is 
not a thorough workman. This rate naturally rules for non-unionists 
also, which sufficiently explains why the latter look with anything 
but ill-feeling upon the union. The men do not object to an extra 
payment being made for remarkable skill, though, if the practical 
result in many cases is uniformity of wages, they cannot see why a 
system which prevails in the army and navy and Government offices 
should be unsuitable to well-organised industry. The man of superior 
strength and skill cannot after all be deprived of his advantage, for 
he gets it in the shape of steadier employment at the slack season of 
the year. The masters in arguing this point generally affect to be 
contending not for themselves, but for the superior workman prevented 
from making the most of his ability by the jealousy of his inferiors. 
It is notorious, however, that the unions are composed of the best 
workmen. <A master tailor, for instance, does not expect good work 
from any but unionists.’ Still, if the total amount of money to be 
paid in wages to a trade was not to be diminished, but only divided 
in unequal proportions, perhaps the best workman would not complain 
of such an arrangement. But they know very well that the object of 
the masters is not to pay them more, but to pay the others less, and 
so diminish the total earnings of their class. This object leaks out im 
the Leeds Manifesto. “ Each workman would find his own level. 
The skilful and industrious would merit and receive his just reward, 
while the incompetent and idle would be left in the rear. A gicater 
amount of work would be done in the same time, and at less cost, and thus 
the wealth and prosperity of the country be greatly increased.” Just 
so: more work for less money. Wealth and prosperity would clearly 
be increased ; but whether it would be the wealth and prosperity of 
the country may be doubted. 

3. It is admitted that in some trades and districts the unions limit 
the number of apprentices. Mr. Mill says on this point :— 

“If the present state of the general habits of the people were to remain for 
ever unimproved, these partial combinations, in so far as they do succeed in 
keeping up the wages of any trade by limiting its numbers, might be looked 
upon as simply intrenching round a particular spot against the inroads of our 

(1) ‘The chairman of the Master Tailors said at a meeting that “he had been perfectly 


astonished at the quality of the work which non-unionists had done, and not only the 
quality, but quantity and quality.’’—Zimes, May 29, 
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population, and making tho mass depend upon their own rate of increase 
instead of doponding on that of a moro reekloss and improvident class than 
thomuolyou, Tho time, however, is past when the friends of human improve 
mont can look with complacency on the attempts of small sections of the 
community, whether belonging to the labouring or any other class, to organise 
nh soparate Clawt-intorost in antayonimn to the goneral body of labourers... . . 
Tho mans of the people are no longor to be thrown out of the account an too 
hopolewily brutal to bo capable of benefiting: thomeolves by any opening made 
for thom, and suro only, if admitted into competition, to lower others to their 
own loyol,’” 


I quite admit that the limitation of numbers ean only be defended 
ad a temporary expedient. Tam afraid, however, that at present. 
agricultural labourers are in that state of brutality to whieh Mr, Mill 
alludes, They flood other oceupations without relieving their own, 


Till they have improved their position, which they can only do by 


combination against the farmers, or rather, landlords, skilled labourers 
must not be judged too harshly for protecting themselves against a 
competition practically unlimited,” 

4. It appears that opposition to machinery still lingers in’ some 
trades, such as the masons’ and bricklayers’, though with them only 
in cortain districts, Tho large majority of unionists emphatically 
repudiate such folly, 

) Tho masons and bricklayers in the north of Kogland divide the 
country into districts, and impede the traffic in wrought stone and 
bricks betwoeu their districts, ‘This is very narrow ; but it resembles 
the rule which confines a barrister to his court and eireuit, 

6. There is an objection generally felt to a man of one trade doing 
the work of another, and some unions, though not all, try to enforee 
wrule against it, Tho masters affeet to regard this as a hardship on 
the trade excluded. But Mr. Mault admits that no complaints are 
made (S316-21). Hach trade protects its own interests, and respects 
those of other trades (1288), The only exception to this friendly 
understanding which has come under my notice of late is an alleged 
encroachinent by the engineers upon the boiler-makers, which has 
coused a warm controversy between those unions. As a matter of 
“public policy,” we should remember that the writers on political 
economy are always insisting on the advantage of division and sub- 
division of labour.” Tf the rule has sometimes been applied with 

(1) Politionl Moonomy, ii, 4481, 

(2) Ultimately an equilibrium of advantage will bo ontablished between all oceupn 


“ 


tions. La plénitude of Tuniformité do Véducation positive procureront aux ouvriors, 


uno tollo aptitude & changer d'oflico, quiancune grave inédgalité doe aalaire ne saurait 
furor entre low divers travaillours do chaquo ville, ou momo do chaque république,” 
Auguste Comte, Politiquo Positive, iv. S41, 

(3) Mr. Macdonald, an omployor, sayas-“ Wo think that when a man in confined to 
one departmont of work ho in likely to be more efficiont, and that by having the work 
divided and then confined to their own departments, the work in likely to be done at 
more modorate torma,”’ (3472), Thin answer was not given with reference to the con, 
duct of operatives, or porhaps it would have boon somowhat diferent, 
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voxatious minuteness, it is to bo regretted ; but the mon are too much 
accustomed to seo the masters take an ell when they can pet an 
inch, 

7. Somo trades publish lists of “ blacks,”——that is, not of non- 
unionists, but of men who have rendered themselves obnoxious in 
some special way. Tho unionists, when they ean, refuse to work with 
these mon, Many of the most important socictios have no “ black” 
lists, ADL masters’ associations publish similar lists when strikes aro 
voing on, and sometimes for other reasons! While Tam writing, 
the following cireular of an employers’ association comes under my 
notice: 

*(Private,) 
‘Miners’ UNION League, SANDIACKE, NEAR NorringiuaAM, 
*€ Murch 2at, US67, 

Dean Sinty—Mowrs, Tall and Boardman (Swadlincote and Cadloy Tall 
Colliorica, Burton-on-Tront) inform mo that the Miners’ Union is rapidly 
oxtonding in the Burton district, and they apprehend much diffieulty from this 
Kourcoe unlow prompt monitiros bo immediately adopted, In conjunction with 
the other conl-owners in the district, they have determined to discharpe overy 
nan Who becomes in any way connected with the union; and the men whose 
named aro piven below, activo mombora and promoters of tho mame, aro now 
under notices of discharge from their works in consequonce., Th in requested 
that they may be refused employment at any of tho associated collieries, 
mrroonbly with the resolution of the ponoral mooting, January 3, 1867, to 
which L bog particularly to direct your attontion, 

Lam, doar sir, yours most obediently, 
‘(F, PRE. 

8. Thoro is generally an objection to piece-work, Some unions 
prohibit it, Others do not, The sympathios of consumers ought to 
vo with the mon, for piceo-work is likely to be seamped.,  Tven Mr. 
Mault, cannot deny it. “ Undoubtedly the tendeney, and the natural 
tendency, of piece-work and contract-work is to depreciate the 
quality of the work unless due selection is made of the persons to 
whom you let that piece-work ; but every argument that ean be 

. . . ” 
used against piece-work can be used against contract-work also 
(S183). From the workman's point of view, which, as usual, is also 
the social point of view, it is desirable that his work should bo steady 
und continuous, Which of the two modes of payment is most 
favourable to production, is a question of importance, no doubt, but 
of secondary importance. 

9, Both masters and men are anxious just now to throw on each 
other the odium of refusing arbitration, and neither are without 
success, According to my observation during several years of 
protty close attention to these mattors, if has been much more usual 

(1) Mr, Mault (9149) will not admit tho analogy, beenute tho mastor’s blacks aro not 
permanently oxcluded from work, Of course not, beenuse it in the object of the mantorn 
to make them work, But in the caso of specially markod individuals it is often moant 


to bo pormanont, 
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for the men to propose arbitration than for the masters to accept it. 
At the present moment we see the master tailors peremptorily de- 
clining it in a dispute which turns upon just such points as arbitra- 
tion might settle. The anxiety of both parties in the building trade 
not to be thought averse to it, is a sign of a healthier feeling than 
formerly subsisted, when employers fired up at the bare idea’ of any 
“third person” interfering between master and man. But I cannot 
conceal from myself that on all the broader questions it is a delusion 
to expect a solution from arbitration. When general principles are 
recognised, it may settle their application. It might arrange how 
much time shall be allowed for making each part of a garment, but 
it cannot determine how many pence shall be paid for each hour, 
for there is no agreement as to principle. The time will come, 
I firmly believe, when such questions may be safely left to the 
discretion of the employers, under the influence of a properly 
organised public opinion. But that day is yet far distant, and in the 
mean time the workman must expect to gain no advantage which he 
cannot enforce. 

These are the leading topics to which the attention of the Com- 
mission has been directed. Perhaps, after all, the most valuable fact 
established is one which has been always insisted upon by impartial 
observers, but studiously ignored by the organs of the employers. 
The only general proposition that can with truth be affirmed of the 
unions is, that they aim at securing by combination a certain power 
to be used for the advantage of the society asa whole. Beyond this 
all general statements as to unions must be more or less untrue, 
because no two of them are alike. Every society will, of course, 
acquire as much power as it can. This, however, is no peculiarity of 
unionists. It belongs to human nature. How the power will be 
used, whether the means employed will be fair or unfair, wise or 
foolish, moderate or excessive, violent or gentle, depends not on 
unionism, but on human nature and circumstances. ‘To prohibit or 
felter combinations of workmen is as unreasonable as it would be 
to condemn the aggregation of families into political communities 
because nations have too often been quarrelsome, unjust, and tyran- 
nical. In some districts and in some trades there is an ignorance and 
a roughness which do not prevail in others. Where a union is 
established ire such a district or trade it naturally employs its newly- 
acquired strength to carry out the sentiments and practices to which 
its members have always been habituated. But any objectionable 
acts that may follow are not to be charged to unionism any more 
than you would attribute the first offence committed by a thief 
recently discharged from a hospital to the port wine and quinine 
which raised him from a bed of sickness. The masons, for instance, 
are a somewhat rugged body of men, somewhat behind many other 
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trades in cultivation and amenity. They are also a very compact 
trade, because an unskilful mason is no mason at all, whereas there 
are all degrees of carpentering. Hence they have long had a power- 
ful union, and it retains many traces, both in its rules and its practice, 
of the rough old times, and of a narrowness which dates from the 
days when all respectable people were Protectionists. 

Sheffield has been a rough place from time immemorial. Violence 
and riot have always been apt to break out there quite apart from trade 
questions. Its unions are the lineal descendants of secret societies 
existing prior to the repeal of the combination laws, with all the bad 
features which secret societies must have. If every union in Sheffield 
could be dissolved to-morrow, the strength of the men for the legiti- 
mate object of improving their condition would be very much crippled, 
but roughness and outrage would remain, and probably increase. On 
the other hand, the London artizans, though in some points probably 
inferior to the north countrymen—such as earnestness, energy, and 
faith—are, if I may use the term, more civilised. Recruited from all 
districts of the country, modified, not inconsiderably, by contact with 





foreigners, they are, as a body, less ridden by tradition or narrow 
local customs. Their intellects are not stunted or their sympathies 
killed by religious fanaticism.! They do not cling to a usage merely 
because it is a usage. Change does not shock them simply because 
it ischange. They take a cool, reasonable view of everything human 
and divine, their own rules and customs included. The elegance, 
refinement, and culture of the metropolis reacts upon them. They 
feel and admit the influence of society. Consequently in framing or 
remodelling the rules of a union, and in regulating its policy, they 
take into account the opinion of other classes than their own. In 
their attainment of this relative and general point of view, they are, 
in my judgment, as superior to the wealthy classes on the one hand, 
as to their more earnest brethren of the north on the other; for the 
wealthy class seems unable to conceive that society can exist on any 
other principles than those established by wealth in England. ‘To a 
middle class man it seems something monstrous that an Irish tenant 
should believe he has some sort of property in the soil, just as it seems 
monstrous that a union should not only levy contributions, but 
distrain for them, for that is what the Sheffield rattening amounts 
to. He cannot conceive that such enforced taxation should not 
be resented as an intolerable tyranny by the bulk of the operatives. 
He calls for vigorous legislation to put it down. But if the worthy 
bourgeois could only be made to understand that all the world was 
not born or brought up in his way of thinking, if a wide and 
sensible study of history or even of contemporary civilisation had 

(1) Most of the religious sects flourish, I believe, exceptionally at Sheffield, particu- 
larly Methodism. It is a great place for revivals. 
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led him to realise the fact that communities, some of them vastly 
larger than his Cockney paradise, have held together and flourished 
under institutions very strange to an Englishman, he would be 
more likely to preserve a statesmanlike coolness in dealing with 
Sheffield. A Sheffield saw-grinder thinks it just as reasonable and 
natural to receive a call from the secretary of his union as from the 
collector of queen’s taxes. It has always been so in his town, and 
he cannot understand why there should be such a fuss about it. The 
individuals here and there who object are probably just those can- 
tankerous and obstructive persons who will give trouble in any 
relation of life where organisation is needed. Restrictions on trade, 
such as limitation of the number of apprentices, were enforced by 
law under ancient charters in Shefficld till 1814. The Sheffield 
unions, too, have been in the habit of acting together and isolating 
themselves from their trade in other districts. If, therefore, usages 
exist in that town vexatious, contrary to sound economic maxims, 
or criminal, they are characteristic, not of unionism, but of Sheffield, 
and they are to be dealt with not by exceptional legislation, destined 
to deprive operatives of their natural and legitimate weapons, 
because they use them wrongly, but by labouring to civilise and 
moralise both men and masters. It is the more desirable that 
the present rulers of society should trust to moral rather than political 
agencies, because the tables are about to be turned soon, and there 
will be trouble enough to prevent workmen from attempting short 
legislative cuts to more reasonable social arrangements, Positivism 
consistently rejects a political solution to industrial questions from 
whichever side the proposal comes. But the superiority of moral 
agencies will be preached under difficulties if the employers, up to 
the last moment of their supremacy, have resorted to political agencies 
for the maintenance of their position. 

Legislation no doubt is wanting. The middle classes will refuse 
it at their peril. The workmen are not asking for a legal minimum 
of wages, or maximum of prices. They do not desire help from 
Parliament, because they believe they can help themselves. But they 
do demand a revision of exceptional and oppressive laws invented to 
fetter their legitimate action as freemen. The courts refuse to protect 
the funds of unions from embezzlement on the ground that they are 
subscribed for purposes contrary to public policy. To the non-legal 
mind the remedy seems barbarously clumsy. If there is anything 
criminal in such subscriptions, make them criminal. Louis Philippe 
was more prudent as well as more consistent. Ife seized the work- 
men’s funds himself. What sort of “ public policy” is that which 
ealls in the thief to its assistance? The preservation of the dis- 
tinction between meum and tuum is more obviously the affair of the 
rich than of the poor, and if this is the villainous instruction given 
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them, it will go hard but they will better it when their turn comes. 
Let us, however, examine this dictum, that combination in restraint 
of trade is contrary to public policy. Where does it come from ? 
It is a part of the common law which grew up during a time when 
all attempts on the part of the labourer to better his condition were 
regarded with extreme jealousy. It subsisted alongside of statutes 
fixing the rate of wages ; in other words, doing that very thing which 
common law declared to be contrary to public policy. The whole 
course of our commercial legislation down to recent times was in 
restraint of trade, and is a monument of the unblushing selfishness 
of class. Workmen do not ask the Legislature to restrain trade as 
Lord Derby, and Mr. Disraeli, and other protectionists once did. 
But they claim the right to restrain it themselves by voluntary com- 
bination if they see fit, just as the farmers are at liberty to combine 
not to sell their wheat below 60s. a quarter if they think it will 
do them any good. It is open to the consumers to import labour in 
the one case, and wheat in the other. Restraint of trade may be 
unwise. I am willing to admit that prima facie it is unwise. The 
State restrains trade in exceptional cases, on moral and sanitary 
grounds for instance. But asa general rule it leaves trade free ; for, 
as the representative of all classes, it has no right to interfere for the 
purpose of enriching one class at the expense of another. It is 
bound to be neutral. But it may not go further and prohibit indi- 
viduals or classes from scrambling for the most they can get. Non- 
intervention must be its rule. In fact it is of the essence of free 
trade that individuals or combinations of individuals should be 
allowed to trade, or not to trade, or to restrict their trade as they 
please. Therefore in prohibiting restraint of trade, or visiting those 
who promote it with any civil disability, the State is violating the 
principle of free trade as glaringly as when it imposed a differential 
duty on foreign corn. If an individual or a class is greedy and 
grasping, it is for the spiritual, not the temporal, power to intervene. 
Were it otherwise, all freedom of action would be at an end. England 
of all countries in the world is most afraid of being over-governed. 
How monstrous then is it that while in some directions our hatred of 
over-government leads us to tolerate something like anarchy, public 
authority should go out of its way to decide an economic question on 
which great difference of opinion exists, and to decide it by a maxim 
which dates from the darkest days of economic ignorance and social 
tyranny! <A very strong case should be made out before any citizen, 
or body of citizens, is refused the ordinary remedies of the law. The 
law refuses to enforce agreements of an immoral character ; and this 
is very right if the agreement is contrary to one of those broad moral 
principles on which public sentiment is unanimous. But in the 
present instance we are dealing not with morals, but with policy ; 
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and so far is public sentiment from being unanimous in supporting 
the legal decisions, that the large majority of Englishmen, inclu- 
ding many persons of education whose opinions are entitled to just 
as much consideration as those of any judge or member of Parliament, 
do not admit that the action of unions is contrary to public policy. 
In short, it is the old story of a governing class voting its own 
interests to be those of the community, and legislating accordingly. 
It is thus that revolutions are prepared. Let the State keep its hands 
off, at all events till there is a greater agreement of opinion ; and 
agreement there can never be so long as the principle of combination 
is denied fair play, and the practical outlawry of unions prevents the 
experiment of unionism from being conclusively treated. 

There is another grievance which must be remedied, and that 
speedily, if the present holders of power desire to put off the evil 
day. I mean the law as to intimidation, or rather the interpretation 
put upon it by judges, magistrates, and juries belonging to the middle 
class. The law at present punishes not only violence, but “ threats 
or intimidation, or molesting, or in any way obstructing another,” 
when connected with trade disputes. Now no one would dispute 
that any man who assaults another, even by a push or by shaking 
his fist at him, or who threatens to assault him, or who uses 
language calculated to provoke a breach of the peace, should be 
punished. The ordinary laws are amply sufficient for that purpose : 
but to punish a man for threatening not to work with or for 
another at some future time, or in certain contingencies, is a mon- 
strous violation of justice. As the law is at present interpreted, 
the faintest allusion of this kind is construed into intimidation, and 
heavily punished. Nay, it is proposed that threatening to inti- 
midate, in other words threatening to threaten, should be punishable.’ 
Surely this matches the “suspect d’étre suspect” of Fouquicr 
Tinville. To such laws “outrages” are the natural set-off. 

The tailors, now on strike, have done their utmost to keep within 
the law, while exercising their fair right to influence their fellow- 
workmen. The charges of intimidation have been the most trumpery 
imaginable. Had they not been connected with a trade dispute, the 
magistrates would have told the complainants not to waste the time 
of the court. J judge only from the Times reports, for I have spoken 
to none of the men on this topic. But a tailor charged with intimi- 
dation has as much chance at Marlborough Street as a labourer charged 
with poaching has before a bench of the unpaid, The magistrate 
sends every case for trial, and exacts £100 bail. What the object of 
fixing this amount, so excessive for a poor man, can be, unless to en- 
sure that in any case he shall not escape imprisonment, it is not easy 
to see. The Bill of Rights provides that excessive bail shall not be 


(1) Economist, April 27. 
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required. But that famous statute was not meant for the protection 
of tailors. 

When a general election comes on under the new Reform Bill, 
there will be strenuous attempts to divert the workmen from their 
real grievances, by trailing before them such mouldy shams as vote 
by ballot and abolition of church rates. There are plenty of so-called 
radicals who hope to scrape through the next election by mouthing 
these and other stale ten-pounder watchwords. It is for the work- 
men to see that no candidate be tolerated for a popular constituency 
who will not pledge himself to vote for an alteration of the laws on 
the two subjects I have indicated. 

The truth is that all men and all classes of men who have been 
accustomed to exercise absolute power feel it intolerable to be obliged 
to treat and negotiate with those whom they once ruled. Whether 
they have governed justly and generously or otherwise, whether the 
concessions demanded of them are reasonable or the contrary, makes 
comparatively little difference in the degree of exasperation caused by 
the change. While slavery existed in the Southern States, none were 
so loud and indignant against the abolitionists as the more humane 
and respectable of the slave-owners. It is so much pleasanter to do 
right in your own way and at your own discretion, than under com- 
pulsion or as the result of a bargain. There are very few of us who 
do not cherish a secret belief that every business with which we 
are connected, from the management of the empire to that of some 
hospital or school or soup-kitchen, would be best administered if we 
had the sole irresponsible authority. Such authority in the hands of 
anyone else would be dangerous—a thing not to be listened to for a 
moment. The peculiarity about ourselves is, that we should be so 
just and enlightened, so really anxious to promote the true interests 
of all concerned. Our fellow-citizens or colleagues or co-trustees, as 
the case may be, might possibly take exactly our views; but they 
might not; in fact, such is their perversity, that they pretty certainly 
would not. How desirable therefore that they should be absolutely 
powerless! It will be better for them: or, if not absolutely powerless, 
at all events that their means of opposition should be so checked and 
limited that they can do no mischief. This is exactly the feeling of 
employers towards workmen. When there is a union in a trade, the 
men can assume a more or less independent attitude. Sometimes 
they use this power unwisely and unjustly. To employers this seems 
a good reason for depriving them of it. On the same principle it 
might be well to handcuff, or at least partially pinion, every able-bodied 
man when he goes out of doors, to ensure his being manageable by 
the police if their intervention should become necessary. 

It seems to be overlooked that all power withdrawn from the 
workman means so much additional power to the master. Now what 
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ground is there for believing that one may be more safely trusted 
with it than the other? Experience proves that in proportion as the 
master’s power is uncontrolled, itis badly exercised. We know what it 
is when it culminates in the institution of slavery: and I presume no one 
would deny that where labour is free, and even in trades where unions 
are strongest, the master has more power to annoy and damage the 
workman than the workman the master. This inequality of strength 
may be diminished, but it cannot in the nature of things be removed 
or reversed. For no man can be compelled to employ his capital in 
a trade; whereas the workman has no choice; he must earn his bread 
by the trade he has learnt, or not at all. This circumstance alone is 
sufficient to dispose of all chimerical apprehensions as to the en- 
thralment of capital by labour. Mr. Mault alleges that certain 
unions in the north of England are so strong that they fine masters 
for breaking their rules. But he has not attempted to show that 
trade is less brisk in consequence, or that employers do not thrive 
and get rich quite as fast in Manchester as in London. Let us take 
an example of the mode in which it is desired to handcuff and pinion 
the workman. The Leeds Manifesto complains that “any manager 
or foreman who, by strict discipline oy otherwise, may render nw 
self objectionable to the union, is at all times liable to be driven from 
his situation by a strike of themen.” Well, but is it so inconceivable 
that a manager or foreman may be justly objectionable? And if so, 
why should not the men be in a position to drive him from his situ- 
ation? The objection of the men may be ill-founded: but that is no 
reason why they should be deprived of the power to object. Fore- 
men are very commonly appointed, not because they are superior 
workmen, but because they have a talent for bullying and driving. 
In what respect is the power of the master to appoint such foreman 
less likely to be abused, than the power of the workmen to reject 
them? The workmen do not pretend to an equal voice with the 
masters in the choice of a foreman. They only wish to protect them- 
selves in flagrant cases of abuse. The managers of coal-mines are, 
I believe, great sinners in this respect. Overmen are appointed who 
have had little or no experience under ground, and many a life is lost 
by their incapacity. The miners’ unions are not strong enough “to 
drive these men from their situations,’ but they have long been pray- 
ing Parliament to require that overmen may not be appointed without 
a certificate of competence from a Government inspector. 

The opponents of unions have of late changed their line of attack. 
No longer than five or six years ago it was thought sufficient to 
allege that combination could not raise w ages, ould not benefit the 
men. This doctrine was maintained by all the economists, and im- 
plicitly believed by the rich and educated classes, to whom it gave 
great comfort. Every strike was denounced by the Times with 
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fatiguing iteration as an infatuated attempt to reverse the immutable 
laws of political economy, which would surely end in the defeat and 
misery of the misguided men. We who then combatted these 
assertions on abstract grounds are now spared the trouble of dis- 
cussing them. We have carried that position by storm and left it 
behind us. No one now, even anonymously, disputes that a well- 
organised and prudently managed union, even when it embraces 
only ten or twenty per cent. of the trade, can very materially im- 
prove the position of its members, and the non-unionists also, in a 
wonderfully short space of time. The discomfited pseudo-economists 
have fallen back on their second line of defence—public policy. The 
workmen, it is said, may be gaining, but it is at the expense of the 
country. Production is crippled. Wealth will not be created so 
fast. Trade will be driven abroad. 
Now this line of argument has more than one weak point. In 
the first place it belongs to the safe region of prophecy. All 
attempts to prove that trade has as yet been depressed or driven 
from the country by the action of unions have signally broken down 
upon investigation. The two instances which have gone the round 
of the press, and have been repeated with solemn head-shakings at 
every dinner-table, are the importation of locomotives from France 
and of doors from Sweden. When Mr. Allan, the Secretary of the 
Amalgamated Engineers, was asked what he had to say to the first, 
he answered that an English engineer was better paid in France 
than in England, that wages had risen in his trade since those 
engines were imported by the Eastern Counties Railway, and that 
the same company had since ordered twenty engines from Glasgow 
and twenty from Manchester (912-945). I have also heard that 
M. Schneider, who supplied the French engines, lost heavily by his 
contract: Mr. Applegarth, the Secretary of the Amalgamated Car- 
penters, made inquiries about the famous Swedish doors from the 
consignee, and found that three ship-loads have come over in two 
years. The price is about ten per cent. below English work, but 
two ship-loads remain unsold from a belief on the part of the 
builders that these doors cannot escape damp on the vgyage, and will 
shrink on being dried (283, 2576). That foreign manufactures 
should be improving, or even that they should be imported into this 
country, can be no matter of regret so long as our own men continue 
fully employed. In the meantime, it is amusing to find these 
economists, these old champions of the Anti-Corn Law League, 
trembling lest the country should be “ inundated ’—that used to be 
the word—with foreign goods. 
But further, even if it were true that British trade will ultimately 
suffer by foreign competition, with what face can the theoretical 
economist or the practical employer put such an argument to the 
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workman? Political economy postulates that every man will act 
as his interest dictates. Its apostles have been preaching their doctrine 
sedulously for some time. They demand that it should be made an 
essential part of primary education for the working classes. And 
then they expect that the workman when he sees money flying 
about, and sees his way to clutching a share of it, will refrain from 
doing so, because when he is in his grave or on the other side of the 
Atlantic trade may be bad in England. Did any employer ever 
allow such prognostications to interfere in the smallest degree with 
his mode of doing business? Is it in sheer impudence that this 
patriotic self-denial is suggested to the workman, or is it an involun- 
tary recognition of his higher morality and superior breadth of 
view ? 

When public policy is invoked, we must insist on that term being 
interpreted in its large and legitimate sense. Those who use it 
limit it entirely to the effect on production. Trades’ unions, they 
say, prescribe an artificial rate of wages or number of hours, and so 
limit production; they are, therefore, contrary to public policy. 
But production of wealth is not, as many people appear to think, 
the sole end of existence, or the one test of public well-being. If 
all operatives worked sixteen hours out of the twenty-four, wealth 
might be accumulated at an enormously greater rate than at present. 
But what wealth could compensate for the misery thus inflicted on 
the bulk of the population? No doubt wages might be raised and 
hours of work diminished to a point at which the comfort so gained 
would not compensate society for the consequent limitation of pro- 
duction. The British workman might conceivably approximate to 
the state popularly, but perhaps erroneously, attributed to the 
Neapolitan Lazzaroni or the West Indian negroes. But where that 
point is, cannot be laid down by the theorist, still less by judges, 
juries, and legislatures. 

There have been curious indications of late that the opponents of 
unions are preparing to fall back on a still more distant line of 
defence. They are taking up a moral ground. There we shall be 
happy to meet them at last. They will find that we have been 
entrenched on that gronnd for some time. ‘The men,’’ says the 
Times (April 27), “are thinking of themselves alone, and are con- 
fining their views to a very narrow compass. They look upon 
themselves as ‘in a selfish world ’—so said a witness before the 
Commission—and their sole aim is to get all they can. As to getting 
more than they ought, that they think may be safely left to other 
parties to look after.” Political economy, it seems, loses much of 
its beauty in the lips of a workman. “The only consideration,” says 
Mr. Mault, “that we have to look at is that which was so well put 
before you by Mr. Trollope; we have simply to think what is fair 
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to the public, and what the public can reasonably afford to pay, and 
what it is right and proper, so far as we can ascertain, that they 
should pay.” (3010). When the employers are really animated by 
these elevated sentiments it will be a pleasure to point out to them 
that the number of hours worked by the large majority of operatives, 
and the insufficiency of their pay, constitute the most crying evil of 
modern society ; and that if it were economically possible, it would be 
“fair” and “reasonable” and “right” and “proper” that the wealthier 
classes should pay double and treble the prices they now pay, in 
order that wealth might be more equally distributed. They may, 
therefore, cease to have any moral scruples about bleeding the 
public. No doubt the producers are also consumers, and a general 
rise of wages would to some extent increase the cost of living to the 
operative. But the effect in this direction is generally exaggerated. 
One class would be losers, without any compensation—those who do 
not live by their earnings ; in other words, a more equal distribution 
would to that extent be effected. Again, food, and particularly the 
article of bread, bears a much more important proportion to the 
earnings of the poor man, than to those of the rich. Probably 
75 per cent. of an agricultural labourer’s wages is spent on bread. 
A general rise in the price of all other articles of consumption matters 
a great deal to the rich man, who finds himself bleeding at every 
pore; but it matters comparatively little to the agricultural labourer 
who, on the above hypothesis, experiences a rise on at most 25 per 
cent. of his expenditure. Here, again, there is a reason why a 
general rise of prices would fall less heavily on the poor than on 
the rich. I do not forget that the rise of wages to all concerned 
in the production of bread, from the agricultural labourer to the 
baker, would make some difference in the price of bread. But the 
difference would be slight, because the price of bread depends mainly 
on the amount of grain imported; and if the wages of the agri- 
cultural labourer were doubled, the increase would inevitably come 
straight out of the pocket of the landlord,—another most healthy 
bit of redistribution. Again, I believe the rise of prices would be 
more conspicuous in the dear articles used by the rich, than in the 
cheap articles used by the poor; in mansions, rather than in back- 
to-back cottages; in six-guinea frock-coats, rather than in fustian 
jackets. Thus, while cheap boots of late years have been getting 
cheaper, dear boots have been getting dearer; and some readers may 
remember the indignation expressed in the newspapers last year, 
when it was found that though the rise in prime joints of meat had 
been exorbitant, there had been no corresponding rise in the inferior 
parts sold to the poor. 

To return to the point from which I set out—the temper of 
employers and employed is ominous of evil. This embittered feeling 
VOL. Il. N.S. c 
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between rich and poor, which has been growing up during the 
present century, has become more dangerous of late years because 
the line between the two classes has become more sharply marked. 
Forty years ago a large and opulent section of the middle class sided 
with, and even urged on, the people. But the middle class has now 
got all that it wants. England is its Paradise. The line of demarca- 
tion between the contending parties was formerly an artificial one. 
Legislation could remove it, and it has removed it. The boundary 
now coincides, if I may use a figure, with the physical features of 
the country. The division between workman and non-workman is 
natural and eternal. It is across that boundary that the opposing 
forces are now glaring at each other. If the true character of the 
situation is not yet waivernliy recognised, it is because there is still 
a ghost of a middle-class party protesting against its recognition. 
People are accustomed to look on Mr. Bright as a type end repre- 
sentative of the middle class. While he heads the popular party, it 
is difficult for them to conceive that the old alliance is at an end. 
Instead of setting class against class, he, in his single person, is the 
sole link which prevents patent disruption—a striking example of the 
ascendency that rests with uprightness, consistency, and strength of 
character. The situation is without a precedent in our history, and 
the catastrophe may be unprecedented also. A single rash or igno- 
rant step on the part of our rulers may bring it about, and it will 
then be seen how deceitful is the calm of a society which has ceased 
to possess the bond of a common body of convictions, moral and 
religious, and in which no spiritual authority retains general respect. 
The best that can be hoped is that the middle class will be sensible ; 
that they will comprehend that they are living in a changed world, 
and not push matters to extremities. Any existing order, however 
defective, is a precious possession to a nation, and in England at 
present there is no organic principle sufficiently accepted to give 
shape to the anarchy which revolution would certainly inaugurate. 
When this want is supplied, as it will be supplied, we shall be pre- 
pared for any event. 


Epwarp SrENcER BEESLY. 
a 


Postscript—At the moment of going to press the terrible Sheffield 
disclosures are taking place. Probably there are none just now who 
would put the rope round Mr. Broadhead’s neck with so much satis- 
faction as those who are endeavouring, against a weight of prejudice, 
to get a fuir hearing for Unionism. But I am glad that I have just 
time to declare, deliberately and emphatically, that there is not a 
word in the above remarks that I desire to withdraw or qualify. 
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Tue hardest work and the highest that can be done by a critic 
studious of the right, is first to discern what is good, and then to 
discover how and in what way it is so. To do this office for any 
man during his life is a task always essentially difficult, sometimes 
seemingly ungracious. We demand of the student who stands up 
as a judge, to show us as he best may, how and why this man excels 
that, what are the stronger and what the weaker sides of his 
attempted or achieved work when set fairly by the work of others. 
For if in some one point at least it does not exceed theirs, it is not 
work of a high kind, and worthy of enduring study. Who is to say 
this, who is to prove it, we have first to find out ; and found out it must 
be, if criticism is to be held of more account than the ephemeral 
cackle of casual praisers and blamers; if it is to be thoughtful and 
truthful, worthy the name of an art, handmaid of higher arts. Now, as 
a rule, men are mistrustful of one who takes leave to judge the work 
of a fellow-workman. And not without reason or show of reason; 
for no verdicts more foolish or more false have been delivered than 
some of those passed by poet upon poet, by painter upon painter. 
Nor need this be taken as proof of anything base, or partial, or 
jealous in the speaker’s mind. It is not easy to see at once widely 
and well. For example, could Byron and Wordsworth have judged 
better of each other’s work, each might have lost something of fitness 
for his own. It is a hard law, but a law it is. Against this, how- 
ever, acounter truth not less grave than this must be weighed. We 
do not appeal to men ignorant of politics for a verdict on affairs of 
state, to men unskilled in science on a scientific question. And no 
matter of science or state is more abstruse and hard to settle than 
a question of art; nor is any more needful to have settled for us in 
good time, if only lest accident or neglect, ignorance or violence, rob 
us unaware of some precious and irrecoverable thing, not known of 
or esteemed while safely with us. Consider what all men have lost 
already and for ever, merely by such base means as these ; how much 
of classic work and medieval, how much of Greece, of Italy, of 
England, has gone from us that we might have kept. For this 
and other reasons it may be permissible, or pardonable at least, for a 
student of art to speak now and then on art; so long only as he 
shall speak honestly and carefully, without overmuch of assumption 
or’ deprecation. 

Over the first fortunes of a newly-born work of art accident must 
usually preside for evil or for good. Over the earliest work of the 
artist whom we are here to take note of, that purblind leader of the 
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blind presided on the whole for evil. Here and there it met with 
eager recognition and earnest applause ; nowhere, if I err not, with 
just praise or blame worth heeding. It seems to have been now 
lauded and now decried as the result and expression of a school 
rather than a man, of a theory or tradition rather than a poet or 
student. Those who so judged were blind guides of the- purblind ; 
reversing thus the undivine office of their god Accident. Such things 
as were in this book are taught and learnt in no school but that 
of instinct. Upon no piece of work in the world was the impress of 
native character ever more distinctly stamped, more deeply branded. 
It needed no exceptional acuteness of ear or eye to see or hear 
that this poet held of none, stole from none, clung to none, as tenant, 
or as beggar, or as thief. Not as yet a master, he was assuredly no 
longer a pupil. 

A little later than this one appeared another volume of poems, not 
dissimilar in general choice of stories and subjects, perfect where this 
was imperfect, strong where this was weak; but strong and perfect 
on that side alone. All that was wanting here was there supplied, 
but all that was here supplied was wanting there. In form, in 
structure, in composition, few poems can be more faultless than those 
of Mr. Tennyson, few faultier than those of Mr. Morris, which deal 
with the legend of Arthur and Guenevere. I do not speak here of 
form in the abstract and absolute sense ; for where this is wanting, 
all is wanting; without this there can be no work of art at all. I 
speak of that secondary excellence always necessary to the perfection, 
but not always indispensable to the existence of art. These first 
poems of Mr. Morris were not malformed ; a misshapen poem is no 
poem; as well might one talk of unnatural nature or superhuman 
manhood ; but they are not well clad ; their attire now and then has 
been huddled on; they have need sometimes of combing and trim- 
ming. Take that one for example called “ King Arthur’s Tomb.” 
It has not been constructed at all; the parts hardly hold together ; 
it has need of joists and screws, props and rafters. Many able 
writers of verse whom no miracle could endow with competence to do 
such work, would have missed the faults as surely as the merits ; 
would have done something where the poet has cared to do nothing. 
There is scarcely connection here, and scarcely composition. There 
is hardly a trace of narrative power or mechanical arrangement. 
There is a perceptible want of tact and practice, which leaves the 
poem in parts indecorous and chaotic. But where among other and 
older poets of his time and country, is one comparable for perception 
and expression of tragic truth, of subtle and noble, terrible and 
piteous things ? where a touch of passion at once so broad and so 
sure? The figures here given have the blood and breath, the shape 
and step of life; they can move and suffer; their repentance is as 
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real as their desire; their shame lies as deep as their love. They are 
at once remorseful for the sin and regretful of the pleasure that is 
past. The retrospective vision of Launcelot and of Guenevere is as 
passionate and profound as life. Riding towards her without hope, in 
the darkness and the heat of the way, he can but divert and sustain his 
spirit by recollection of her loveliness and her love, seen long since 
asleep and waking, in another place than this, on a distant night. 
‘* Pale in the green sky were the stars, I ween, 
Because the moon shone like a tear she shed, 


When she dwelt up in heaven a while ago 
And ruled all things but God.” 


Retrospect and vision, natural memories and spiritual, here coalesce ; 
and how exquisite is the retrospect, and how passionate the vision, 
of past light and colour in the sky, past emotion and conception 
in the soul! Not in the idyllic school is a chord ever struck, a 
note ever sounded, so tender and subtle as this. Again, when 
Guenevere has maddened herself and him with wild words of reproach 
and remorse, abhorrence and attraction, her sharp and sudden memory 
of old sights and sounds and splendid irrevocable days finds word 
and form not less noble and faithful to fact and life. ‘Lhe first words 
of Arthur bidding her cherish the knight “ whom all the land called 
his banner, sword, and shield ;” the long first pressure of Launcelot’s 
lips on her hand; the passionate and piteous course of love here 
ended (if ended at all) above the king’s grave dug in part and un- 
wittingly by their wrong-doing; the solitary sound of birds singing 
in her gardens, while in the lists the noise went on of spears and 
shouts telling which knight of them all rode here or there; the 
crying of ladies’ names as men and horses clashed one against another, 
names that bit like the steel they impelled to its mark ; the agony 
of anger and horror which gives edge and venom to her memory— 


‘‘ Banner of Arthur—with black-bended shield 


‘* Sinister-wise across the fair gold ground ! 
Here let me tell you what a knight you are, 
O sword and shield of Arthur! you are found 
A crooked sword, I think, that leaves a scar 


‘¢ On the bearer’s arm so be he thinks it straight— 
Twisted Malay’s crease, beautiful blue-grey, 
Poisoned with sweet fruit—as he found too late, 
My husband Arthur, on some bitter day ! 


‘*O sickle cutting harvest all day long, 
That the husbandman across his shoulder hangs, 
And going homeward about evensong, 
Dies the next morning, struck through by the fangs!’ 


(1) Perhaps in all this noble passage of poetry there is nothing nobler than this 
bitter impulse of irony, this fiery shame and rage of repentance, which here impels 
Guenevere to humiliate herself through her lover, and thus consummate the agony of 
abasement. 3“ False and fatal as banner, or shield, or sword, whercin is he better than 
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—all these points and phases of passion are alike truly and nobly 
rendered. I have not read the poem for years, I have not the 
book at hand, and I cite from memory; but I think it would be 
safe to swear to the accuracy of my citation. Such verses are not 
forgetable. They are not, indeed,—as are the “ Idylls of the King” — 
the work of a dexterous craftsman in full practice. Little beyond 
dexterity, a rare eloquence, and a laborious patience of hand, has 
been given to the one or denied to the other.’ These are good gifts 
and great; but it is better to want clothes than limbs. 

The shortcomings of this first book are nowhere traceable in the 
second now lying before us. A nine years’ space does not lie between 
them in vain; enough has been learned and unlearned, rejected and 
attained. Here, indeed, there is not the stormy variety, the lyric 
ardour of the first book; there is not the passion of the ballads, the 
change of note and diversity of power, all that fills with life and in- 
vigorates with colour the artist’s earlier designs; for not all of this is 
here needed. Of passion and humour, of impulse and instinct, he had 
given noble and sufficient proof in manifold ways. But this “Jason” 
is a large and coherent poem, completed as conceived; the style 
throughout on a level with the invention. In direct narrative power, 
in clear forthright manner of procedure, not seemingly troubled to 
select, to pick and sift and winnow, yet never superfluous or verbose, 
never straggling or jarring; in these high qualities it resembles the 
work of Chaucer. Even against the great master his pupil may 
fairly be matched for simple sense of right, for grace and speed of 
step, for purity and justice of colour. In all the noble roll of our 
poets there has been since Chaucer no second teller of tales, no 
second rhapsode comparable to the first, till the advent of this one. 
As with the Greeks, so with us; we have had in lieu of these a lyric 
and a tragic school; we have also had the subordinate schools, 
gnomic and idyllic, domestic and didactic. But the old story- 
singers, the old ‘‘Saga-men,” we have no more heard of. As soon 
might we have looked for a fresh Odyssey from southward, a fresh 
Njala from northward. And yet no higher school has brought forth 
rarer poets than this. ‘“ But,” it is said, “this sort of poetry is a 
March flower, a child of the first winds and suns of a nation ; in May 


a peasant’s dangerous and vulgar implement, as fatal to him it may be, by carelessness 
or chance, as a king’s weapon to the king if handled amiss ‘’’ And yet for all this she 
cannot but cleave to him; through her lover she scourges herself; it is suicide in her 
to slay him; but even so his soul must needs be saved—* so as by fire.” No poet 
about to start on his course ever saw for himself or showed to others a thing more 
tragic and more true than this study of noble female passion, half selfless and half 
personal, half mad and half sane. 

(1) The comparison here made is rather between book and book than between man 
and man. Both poets have done better elsewhere, each after his kind; and except by 
his best work no workman can be fairly judged. A critic who should underrate either 
would be condemnable on both hands. « 
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even, much more in August, you cannot have it except by forcing ; 
and forcing it will not bear. A late romance is a hothouse daffodil.” 
And so indeed it must usually be. But so it is not here; and the proof 
is the poem. It could not be done, no doubt, only it has been. 
Here is a poem sown of itself, sprung from no alien seed, cut after 
no alien model; fresh as wind, bright as light, full of the spring 
and the sun. It shares, of course, the conditions of its kind; it has 
no time for the subtleties and hardly room for the ardours of tragic 
poetry. Passion in romance is of its nature subordinate to action ; 
the flowing stream of story hushes and lulls the noise of its gurgling 
and refluent eddies with a still predominance of sound. To me it 
seems that there has here been almost too much of this. Only by 
rare and brief jets does the poet let out the fire of a potent passion 
which not many others can kindle and direct. For the most part, 
the river of romance flows on at full, but keeping well to its channel, 
unvexed by rains and undisturbed by whirlpools. In a word, 
through great part of this poem there is no higher excellence 
attempted than that of adventurous or romantic narrative couched 
in the simplest and fittest forms of poetry. This abstinence is cer- 
tainly not due to impotence, possibly not to intention, more probably 
to distaste. Mr. Morris has an English respect for temperance and 
reserve ; good things as drags, but not as clogs. He is not afraid to 
tackle a passion, but he will not move an inch from his way to tackle 
it. Tragedy can never be more than the episode of a romance, and 
romance is rather to his taste than naked tragedy. He reminds us 
of the knight in Chaucer cutting sharply short the monk’s tragic 
histories as too piteous for recital, or the very monk himself break- 
ing off the detail of Ugolino’s agony with a reference to Dante for 
those who can endure it. 

The descriptive and decorative beauties of this romance of “ Jason ”’ 
are excellent above all in this, that, numberless though they be, they 
are always just and fit. Not a tone of colour, not a note of form, is 
misplaced or dispensable. The pictures are clear and chaste, swect 
and lucid, as early Italian work. There are crowds and processions, 
battle-pieces and merry-makings, worthy of Benozzo or Carpaccio ; 
single figures or groups of lovers in flowery watery land, worthy of 
Sandro or Filippo. The sea-pieces are like the younger Lippi’s; 
the best possible to paint from shore. They do not taste salt or 
sound wide; but they have all the beauty of the beach. The 
romance poets have never loved the sea as have the tragic poets ; 
Chaucer simply ignores it with a shiver; even Homer’s men are glad 
to be well clear of it. Ulysses has no sea-king’s impulse; he fights 
and beats it, and is glad, and there an end; necessity alone ever 
drives him off shore. But Aischylus loves the Oceanides ; and Shake- 
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speare, landsman though he were, rejoices in the roll and clash of 
breakers. 


For examples of the excellences we have noted—the chastity 
of colour and noble justice of composition, the fruitful and faithful 
touches of landscape incident—almost any page of the poem might be 


turned up. Compare the Hesperian with the Circean garden, the 
nameless northern desert lands with the wood of Medea’s transforma- 
tion, or the seaward bent where Jason “died strangely.” No flower of 
the landscape is slurred, but no flower is obtrusive; the painting is 
broad and minute at once, large and sure by dint of accuracy. And 
there are wonderful touches on it of fairy mystery ; weird lights pass 
over it and wafts of mystical wind ; as here :— 


‘There comes a murmur from the shore, 
And in the place two fair streams are, 
Drawn from the purple hills afar, 
Drawn down unto the restless sea, 

The hills whose flowers ne er fed the bee, 
The shore no ship has ever seen, 

Still beaten by the billows green, 
Whose murmur comes unceasingly 
Unto the place for which I cry.” 


All this song of a nymph to Hylas is full of the melody which involves 
colour and odour, but the two lines marked have in them the marvel 
and the music of a dream. Compare again this of Orpheus, in his 
contest with the Sirens :— 


** O the sweet valley of deep grass, 
Wherethrough the summer stream doth pass, 
In chain of shallow, and still pool, 

From misty morn to evening cool ; 
Where the black ivy creeps and twines 
O’er the dark-armed, red-trunked pines, 
Whence clattering the pigeon flits, 

Or, brooding o’er her thin eggs, sits, 
And every hollow of the hills 

With echoing song the mavis fills. 

There by the stream, all unafraid, 

Shall stand the happy shepherd maid, 
Alone in first of sunlit hours ; 

Behind her, on the dewy flowers, 

Her homespun woollen raimeut lies, 
And her white limbs and sweet grey eyes 
Shine from the calm green pool and deep, 
While round about the swallows sweep, 
Not silent; and would God that we, 
Like them, were landed from the sea.” 


Not more noble in colour, but more fervent, is the next picture: — 


‘Nigh the vine-covered hillocks green, 
In days agone, have I not seen 
The brown-clad maidens amorous, 
Below the long rose-trellised house, 
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Dance to the querulous pipe and shrill, 
When the grey shadow of the hill 

Was lengthening at the end of day ? 
Not shadowy or pale were they, 

But limbed like those who ’twixt the trees 
Follow the swift of Goddesses. 
Sunburnt they are somewhat, indeed, 
To where the rough brown woollen weed 
Is drawn across their bosoms sweet, 

Or cast from off their dancing feet ; 

But yet the stars, the moonlight grey, 
The water wan, the dawn of day, 

Can see their bodies fair and white 

As Hers, who once, for man’s delight, 
Before the world grew hard and old, 
Came o’er the bitter sea and cold ; 

And surely those that met me there, 
Her handmaidens and subjects were ; 
And shame-faced, half-repressed desire 
Had lit their glorious eyes with fire, 
That maddens eager hearts of men. 

O would that I were with them when 
The risen moon is gathering light, 

And yellow from the homestead white 
The windows gleam ; but verily 

This waits us o’er a little sea.” 

Nor is any passage in the poem pitched in a higher and clearer 

key than the first hymn of Orpheus as Argo takes the sea :— 
‘¢O bitter sea, tumultuous sea, 

Full many an ill is wrought by thee! 

Unto the wasters of the land 

Thou holdest out thy wrinkled hand ; 

And when they leave the conquered town, 

Whose black smoke makes thy surges brown, 

Driven between them and the sun 

As the long day of blood is done, 

From many a league of glittering waves 

Thou smilest on them and their slaves.” 
The rest is not less lofty in tone and sure in touch, but too long for 
an excerpt. As noble is the song of triumph at p. 217, which 
should be set by the side of this, to which it is in some sort 
antiphonal. 

But the root of the romance lies of course in the character of 
Medea; and here, where it was needfullest to do well, the poet has 
done best. At her first entrance the poem takes new life and rises 
out of the atmosphere of mere adventure and incident. The subdued 
and delicate ardour of the scene in Jason’s chamber, following as it 
does on the ghastly beauty of that in the wood of the Three-formed, 
is proof enough and at once with how strong and soft a touch the 
picture will be completed. Her incantations, and her flight with 
Jason, have no less of fanciful and tender power. The fifteenth 
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book, where she beguiles Pelias to death at the hands of his 
daughters, is a sample of flawless verse and noble imagination unsur- 
passed by any here. For dramatic invention and vivid realism of 
the impossible, which turns to fair and sensible truth the wildest 
dreams of legend, there has been no poet for centuries comparable. 
But the very flower and crest of this noble poem is the final tragedy 
at Corinth. Queen, sorceress, saviour, she has shrunk or risen 
to mere woman ; and not in vain before entering the tragic lists has 
the poet called on that great poet’s memory who has dealt with the 
terrible and pitiful passion of women like none but Shakespeare 
since. 
** Would that I 

Had but some portion of that mastery 

That from the rose-hung lanes of woody Kent 

Through these five hundred years such songs have sent 

To us, who, meshed within this smoky net 

Of unrejoicing labour, love them yet. 

And thou, O Master !—Yea, my Master still, 

Whatever feet have scaled Parnassus’ hill, 

Since like thy measures, clear, and sweet, and strong, 

Thames’ stream scarce fettered bore the bream along 

Unto the bastioned bridge, his only chain— 

O Master, pardon me, if yet in vain 

Thou art my Master, and I fail to bring 

Before men’s eyes the image of the thing 

My heart is filled with: thou whose dreamy eyes 

Beheld the flush to Cressid’s cheeks arise, 

As Troilus rode up the praising street, 

As clearly as they saw thy townsmen meet 

Those who in vineyards of Poictou withstood 

The glittering horror of the steel-topped wood.” 


Worthy, indeed, even of the master-hand is all that follows. Let 
the student weigh well the slight but great touches in which the 
fitful fury and pity and regret of the sufferer are given ; so delicate 
and accurate that only by the entire and majestic harmony of tragedy 
will he discern the excellence and justice of every component note. 


‘*Ah! shall I, living underneath the sun, 
I wonder, wish for anything again, 
Or ever know what pleasure means, and pain ? 
And for these deeds I do; and thou the first, 
O woman, whose young beauty has so cursed 
My hapless life, at least I save thee this— 
The slow descent to misery from bliss,” &c. 


To come upon this part of the poem is as the change from river to 
sea (Book XII.), when wind and water had a larger savour in lip and 


nostril of the Argonauts. Note well the new and piteous beauty of 
this :— 


‘* Kindly I deal with me, mine enemy ; 
Since swift forgetfulness to thee I send. 
But thou shalt die—his eyes shall see thine end— 
Ah! if thy death alone could end it all! 
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But ye—shall I behold you when leaves fall, 

In some sad evening of the autumn-tide ? 

Or shall I have you sitting by my side 

Amidst the feast, so that folk stare and say, 
‘Sure the grey wolf has seen the queen to-day’ ? 
What! when I kneel in temples of the Gods 
Must I bethink me of the upturned sods, 

And hear a voice say: ‘ Mother, will thou come 
And see us resting in our new-made home, 

Since thou wert used to make us lie full soft, 
Smoothing our pillows many a time and oft ? 

O mother, now no dainty food we need, 

Whereof of old thou usedst to have such heed. 

O mother, now we need no gown of gold, 

Nor in the winter time do we grow cold ; 

Thy hands would bathe us when we were thine own, 
Now doth the rain wash every shining bone. 

No pedagogue we need, for surely heaven 

Lies spread above us, with the planets seven, 

To teach us all its lore.’” 


Rarely but in the ballad and romance periods has such poetry 
been written, so broad and sad and simple, so full of deep and direct 
fire, certain of its aim, without finish, without fault. The passion 
from hence fills and burns to a close; the verse for a little is as the 
garment of Medea steeped in strange moisture as of tears and liquid 


flame to be kindled by the sun. 


‘*O sons, with what sweet counsels and what tears 
Would I have hearkened to the hopes and fears 
Of your first loves: what rapture had it been 
Your dear returning footsteps to have seen 
Amidst the happy warriors of the land ; 

But now—but now—this is a little hand, 

Too often kissed since love did first begin 

To win such curses as it yet shall win, 

When after all bad deeds there comes a worse ; 
Praise to the Gods! ye know not how to curse. 

‘* But when in some dim land we meet again 

Will ye remember all the loss and pain ? 

Will ye the form of children keep for aye 

With thoughts of men? and ‘ Mother,’ will ye say, 
‘Why didst thou slay us ere we came to know 
That men die ? hadst thou waited until now, 

An easy thing it had been then to die, 

For in the thought of immortality 

Do children play about the flowery meads, 

And win their heaven with a crown of weeds.’ 

‘*Q children! that I would have died to save, 
How fair a life of pleasure might ye have, 

But for your mother :—nay, for thee, for thee, 
For thee, O traitor! who didst bring them here 
Into this cruel world, this lovely bier 

Of youth and love, and joy and happiness, 

That unforeseeing happy fools still bless.’ ” 
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It should now be clear, or never, that in this poem a new thing of 
great price has been cast into the English treasure-house. Nor is 
the cutting and setting of the jewel unworthy of it ; art and instinct 
have wrought hand in hand to its perfection. Other and various 
fields await the workman who has here approved himself a master, 
acceptable into the guild of great poets on a footing of his own to be 
shared or disputed by no other. Strained clear and guided straight 
as now, his lofty lyrical power must keep all its promise to us. Dif- 
fusion is in the nature of a romance, and it cannot be said that here 
the stream has ever overflowed into marshland or stagnated in lock 
or pool. Therefore we do not blame the length and fulness of so 
fair a river; but something of barrier or dam may serve to concen- 
trate and condense the next. Also, if we must note the slightest 
ripples of the water-flies that wrinkle it, let us set down in passing 
that there are certain slight laxities or perversities of metre which 
fret the ear and perplex the eye, noticeable only as the least short- 
coming is noticeable in great work. Elision, for example, is a 
necessity, not a luxury, of metre. This law Chaucer, a most loyal 
versifier, never allows himself to slight after the fashion of his 
follower. But into these straits of technical art we need not now steer. 
So much remains unremarked, so much unsaid ; so much of beauty 
slighted, of uncommended excellence; that I close these inadequate 
and hurried notes with a sense of grave injustice done. To the third 
book of Mr. Morris we look now, not for the seal of our present 
judgment, but for the accomplishment of our highest hopes; for a 
fresh honour done to English art, a fresh delight to us, and a fresh 
memory for the future. 


ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 














ROMAN, ANGLICAN, AND PROTESTANT SACRED 
MUSIC. 


A MAN must be singularly ill-informed or singularly unsympathetic 
who does not view the changes at present going on in the life of 
English society with a quite unusual degree of interest. It is not 
that we have just now arrived at one of those periods of crisis which 
to a certain class of minds seem to be chronically imminent, but 
which in truth rarely occur, either in our individual histories or in 
the histories of nations. The special interest of our time lies in its 
being eminently a period of transition, not merely in one or two 
details of thought and activity, but in almost the whole range of 
opinion, belief, and practical action. This transition, too, has really 
been in progress for many years past, and it seems probable that many 
years have yet to come and go before the movements now at work 
shall have wrought their natural results, and we are fairly lodged in 
the new state of things to which we are tending. But yet, so far as 
‘an be judged, we shall soon arrive at a stage when these tendencies 
will exhibit themselves and their operations in a far more striking 
aspect than any which they have yet assumed, and will thus enable 
us to forecast the future with anticipations of a more trustworthy 
sort than those guesses which have been hitherto the utmost upon 
which a cautious mind would venture. In the regions of politics, of 
social life, of trade and manufacture, of metaphysical and scientific 
speculation, and of religious belief, everything is moving onwards to 
something new and unknown; and everywhere signs are exhibited 
which show that the movement is as profound in its depth as it is ex- 
tensive in its range. It is evident, moreover—at least, so it appears 
to me—that the whole of these changes, in their vast variety and 
apparent unconnectedness, are really due to one cause—namely, the 
recognition of the truth that all belief and all action should be founded 
on observed facts, and not upon the hypotheses of the past. We may 
be still destined to be, to no small extent, the victims of our own pre- 
judices or dreams ; and there may be grounds for imagining that the 
capacity for scientific observation and correct reasoning will never be 
much more general than it is at this hour. Nor, again, is it to be 
expected that intelligences at once versatile, correct, enlarged, and 
profound, will ever be less rare than they are at this day, and than 
they have been during the past. Those who can thoroughly under- 
stand the leading facts and the principles of more than one province 
of thought and knowledge will ever be the exceptions, even amongst 
the most cultivated classes ; so that there is too little hope that the 
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bigotries and intolerances from which scarcely any class of thinkers is 
now free will ever cease. Still, when we penetrate below the surface, 
in every one of the subjects which I have named we detect one universal 
tendency urging all alike in the same direction. Amidst an ever- 
increasing shattering of old beliefs, there is an ever-increasing desire 
for the attainment of some state in which conviction and practical 
life may attain a condition of permanence, as resting upon incontest- 
able facts, and corresponding to what we call, in mechanics, a con- 
dition of “ stable equilibrium,” as distinguished from that “unstable 
equilibrium” with which past generations have often been so unac- 
countably satisfied. 

On first thoughts it may seem fanciful to connect with these ten- 
dencies that increased and increasing love for music in public worship 
which is so striking a phenomenon of the religious movement of to- 
day. Yet the connection is real nevertheless. It is a result of the 
slowly advancing conviction that the regulations of a series of acts 
which are to be performed by men and women should be based on a 
recognition of the facts of human nature, and not on the traditions of 
theological controversy and the blind bigotries of the past. If the 
movement is still chiefly confined to the Anglican and Dissenting 
communities, it is because the Roman Catholic clergy are always the 
slowest to look actual facts in the face, and are absolutely convinced 
that there is nothing to be learnt from Protestantism. They are, 
tmoreover, so penetrated with the fear that any hints they may 
borrow from Protestants may be regarded as a confession of their 
own fallibility, and as a sort of misprision of heresy, that they close 
their eyes to the most obviously useful practices, if only they have 
been originated by their detested rivals. In England, too, the pre- 
sence of a powerful Establishment, and of a vast body of intensely 
anti-Roman Nonconformists, quickens these prejudices to a degree 
little known in such countries as France and Germany, and blinds 
the eyes of the Catholic authorities to the suicidal nature of various 
practices to which they cling, as if they were among the very 
essentials of the Christian religion. In the Church of England, 
on the contrary, the advance of enlightened ideas as to the office of 
music in religious worship has been wonderful, though as yet neither 
her clergy nor laity seem to have mastered the principles involved in 
the subject. The progress that has been made has been solely of that 
tentative, rule-of-thumb description which is satisfactory only up to 
a certain point. Were it not for their prejudices, indeed, they would 
study more carefully the whole system of the Roman Communion 
itself, and ask themselves how it is that, viewed from the esthetic 
and devotional points of view, the Roman ideal of a public religious 
service exhibits a vitality co-extensive with the Roman Church itself, 
while the same ideal prevails throughout the Greek Church, and in fact 
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among every denomination of Christians except those whose doctrines 
were originated by the reformers of the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies. Having adopted the hymn-singing of the Nonconformist and 
foreign Protestant, first introduced into the Church of England by the 
evangelical party, it is surprising that as yet the Anglican clergy know 
so little of that Roman theory as to the use of sacred music which is 
undoubtedly one of the chief causes which make Catholic services 
popular among their own poor, while the poor are precisely that very 
class which Anglicanism has hitherto failed to attract and conciliate. 
By degrees, if ever the spirit of common sense and of scientific study 
of the laws of human nature shall sufficiently leaven the Anglican 
body, it will all at once occur to its clergy and laity that in culti- 
vating what they call “choral services,” with much chanting, and 
singing of anthems, and intoning of prayers, they are still ignorant 
of the principles which lie at the root of the whole system of religious 
worship, when designed for large and half-educated or uneducated 
congregations of men, women, and children. 

Looking, then, at the subject apart from all Roman, Anglican, 
or purely Protestant prepossessions, certain facts present themselves 
for recognition whose reality is undeniable. It is undeniable, 
in the first place, that the act’ of praying, and all devotional 
acts, involve a very considerable effort of the thinking faculties. 
I am, of course, saying nothing about the truth or falsehood of 
any theological dogma, or of the peculiar benefits which may or 
may not be expected to follow from addressing ourselves to the 
Great Creator of all things. Whatever be a man’s belief, it is 
incontestable that the mental act of prayer requires an application 
of the thinking powers to which very few persons are equal, 
for any long period of time. To suppose that men and women 
who spend their lives in a routine of active life can conduct an intel- 
lectual exercise of a very high order for an hour, or an hour and a 
half, every Sunday morning, and can repeat the process again 
in the afternoon or evening, is to expect impossibilities. Even to 
the highly-cultivated intelligence, sustained by a strong personal 
interest in the dogmatic peculiarities of some special creed, such an 
act requires no slight effort. To the enormous majority such a 
prolonged devotion becomes a formality, an hypocrisy, and a 
sham. I do not, of course, pretend that it is a conscious hypocrisy, 
or a deliberate sham, with the hundreds of thousands of sincere 
people who go through the process once, or twice, or thrice a week 
in England. What I mean is, that, with the vast majority of the 
respectable Church of England congregations, the share they practi- 
cally take in her services is of the nature of a listening to other 
persons reading or singing, and not, as they persuade themselves, an 
actual personal sharing in the supplications offered up. They pro~ 
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fess to be sharing in “ common prayer ;” and by fits and starts no 
doubt they do share in it; but in reality this Anglican theory of 
“common prayer,” by which everybody is intended to embody his 
thoughts and aspirations in one identical series of words, uttered, 
either aloud or only mentally, in conjunction with a clergyman who 
acts as their leader, utterly breaks down, and results in a something 
else, which is nothing more than a mixture of the feelings produced 
by the Roman system with those produced by the Nonconformist 
system. We are in the habit, indeed, of condemning this latter 
system with unreserved severity, on the ground that it is intel- 
lectually impossible to join in the petitions of an extemporary prayer, 
of which we know nothing beforehand. Consequently, these extem- 
porary prayers are nothing but “oblique sermons,” as they were 
happily named by Archbishop Whately. And yet, to the marvel of 
all devout Anglicans, the English poor like these Dissenting services, 
which consist of nothing but professed sermons, oblique sermons, 
and hymns; and they profess themselves highly refreshed and edified 
by these very prayers which to the world in general are no prayers 
at all. In fact, a “ gift” at pouring forth a stream of eloquent sup- 
plications, redolent of that peculiar and unctuous flavour which to 
the genuine Anglican and the Roman Catholic alike is intolerable 
and repellent, is a qualification held in high esteem by English Non- 
conformists and Scotch Presbyterians. But the cause of the popu- 
larity of these services with the poor is the fact that no excessive 
demand is thereby made upon their capacities. It is in reality nearly 
all preaching, w hich they can listen to with pleasure and interest ; 
and they are only called on to pray in the shape of hymns, into the 
singing of which they enter with a fervour and a zeal amazing 
to those who know only the frigid propriety of congregational 
singing in nineteen out of every twenty Church of England places of 
worship. That this extemporary praying was set up by the ultra- 
Protestant reformers for very different reasons is true enough. These 
reformers, who in their hatred to Popery and Prelacy forbade all 
praying from a book, unknowingly hit upon a practice which, in 
substituting oblique sermons for prayers, fell in with the intellectual 
incapacities of the ignorant and the poor. 

The Roman Church, on the other hand, systematically adopts the 
practice upon which ultra-Protestantism has accidentally stumbled. 
It aims at establishing a community of idea, of feeling, and of 
intention in the members of a congregation, while the Church of 
England system insists upon a literal and verbal community. While 
the officiating priest, or whoever it may be who conducts the service, 
has to follow the course prescribed in the authorised formularies of 
the Church, the utmost possible latitude is allowed to the individual 
members of the congregation as to the mode in which they will 
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conduct their personal devotions. Every one is permitted to use any 
book of prayers he may choose, or no book at all, or simply to read 
when he is tired of praying, just as it pleases him. And this custom 
prevails, not only in such sacerdotal services as that of the mass, but 
in others which are theoretically congregational. The liberty of the 
individual is complete. And it is from this peculiarity of the Roman 
practice, as differing from the Anglican and the distinctively 
Protestant, that the characteristics of the specially Roman Catholic 
form of sacred music derive their origin. While the purely Protes- 
tant, or hymn-singing school of music, is not unknown either in 
Anglican or Roman practice (the distinctively Anglican or “ Cathe- 
dral” service being nothing more than an elaborate adaptation 
ot the mode of chanting the “offices” of the Roman breviary, as 
practised in conventual and capitular Catholic churches), the distine- 
tively Roman school of music is professedly written for the purpose 
of being listened to by a congregation. Protestant Dissenters and 
English Low Churchmen have always utterly repudiated and de- 
nounced such a practice, as profane, unspiritual, and contrary to the 
very idea of religious worship. There are signs, indeed, that the 
old bigotries are breaking up, and choral services are becoming 
popular in the most unexpected quarters. Anglicanism has, more- 
over, always admitted theoretically the lawfulness of the Roman 
view of the functions of sacred music, by the singing in cathedrals 
of that peculiar form of composition which for some unaccountable 
reason is called an “anthem,” but which everywhere, except in 
England, goes by the equally unmeaning term, a “ motett.’’ Still, 
there has always existed so wide a difference between the Anglican and 
the Roman ideals, that the characteristics of the Catholic school remain 
to this day as marked and distinct as ever. Wherever the appliances 
of an individual parish or church are equal to the attempt, it is the 
Catholic instinct to make the performance of long and elaborate 
compositions a prominent feature in every important public service. 
And hence the creation of those innumerable works which go by the 
name of “ Masses,” which in reality contain no words that are not 
found in the Church of England communion service, but which in 
the eyes of suspicious ultra-Protestantism are supposed to bristle 
with all the abominations of Popery. Such, also—to mention com- 
positions with which evcrybody is familiar—are Rossini’s “ Stabat 
Mater ” and Mendelssohn’s “ Lauda Sion,” which, though the words 
are simply metrical hymns, usually sung to a simple hymn tune, are 
yet considered fit material for working out into a series of songs, 
concerted pieces, and choruses, after the pattern of the regular 
oratorio or cantata. So thoroughly is this view of the function of 
music rooted into the Roman system, that the priest who is celebrat- 


ing a “high mass” sits down, with his assistant deacon and sub- 
VOL. II. N.S. D 
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deacon, and pauses in his personal work, whenever the musical 
compositions sung by the choir demand it. The “Gloria in excelsis,” 
for instance, and | the “ Credo,” in an elaborate musical mass, occupy, 
say, ten or perhaps twenty minutes, while the priest at the altar 
recites the same words in a subdued voice almost in as many seconds. 
Acting upon the same principle, it has been the practice of many of 
the most accomplished foreign musicians, from Palestrina downw ards, 
to set the Vesper and other psalms in the Roman breviary to music 
of a highly elaborate character; so that instead of being 
chanted, as they in English cathedrals, the psalms of the 
either in whx r a part, constitute the words of a long piece 
music to wilds the congregation simply listen 

is partially adopted in Anglican churche whe n th 

“ Canticle” i 

aa of 


“se Y 


} 
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ple f 1; as, for instance, when Han wrote his famous 


of music in 

of Europ 

one of the three forms of musical expression. Protestantism proper 
relies upon the metrical hymn, Anglicanism is distinguished by the 
chant in its various modifications, and Roman Catholicism by its 
elaborate orchestral and vocal masses and motetts. 

Viewed as compositions and works of art, the productions of the 
Roman and the Anglican schools are strikingly dissimilar. While 
the chanting in an En glish repens well performed by a sufficient 
choir, is singularly beautiful and expressive, and far more perfect 
than anything of the » kind to be heard abroad, except in rare 
instances, the libata: wail the services, as the more lengthy 
settings of the Te Deum and Canticles are termed, are for the most 
part dull and dreary compositions. It is the fashion with some 
English critics to praise the cathedral school of music as if it were 
really a great and noble school; and undoubtedly it counts among its 
composers several respectable names, and a few great names cven. 

sut as a whole, it is respectable and dull, and nothing more. What- 
ever natural gifts may have been possessed by our writers of anthems 
and services, they have been neutralised by two causes—the n« cessity 
of writing vocal music to be sung with an or gan accompaniment, 
and the short period allowed by the traditions of Anglican worship 
for the performance of a work in many divisions. The organ, 
glorious and unapproachable as it is in its own way, and admirable 
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as an accompaniment to a large mass of voices singing a simple 
melody simply harmonised, is too solid and massive in its tones to 
accompany the human voice in delicate solos, duets, or: concerted 
pieces. In the hands of a player of distinguished skill and unusual 
sensibility it is a barely tolerable substitute for the string and the 
wind instruments of an orchestra in the accompaniment of rich, 
florid, or highly-wrought vocal music. But I believe that every 
skilled professional composer would agree with me in holding that 
the great works of the great masters of sacred music, whether Catholic 

Protestant, whether masses, motetts, or oratorios, would never 
have been called into existence had their authors been limited to ar 
organ accompaniment. The greatest organist-composers that the 
world has ever known, such as Handel, Sebastian Bach, and Men- 
delssohn, invariably wrote their sacred vocal music to an orchestra 
accompaniment; and when Handel was called in to write a Ze D 

7 


for a great national rejoicing, like Purcell before him, he broke 
through all the traditional meshes of the cathedral system, and wrot 
for a “fall orchestra. Even far less men than Handel and Pureell 
have shown how much was in them when they could escape from t! 


trammels of the organ, and revel in the delicacies and capabilities of 
strings and wood and brass. Boyée was one of these. Ilis vario 
anthems and services are generally worthy of attention; but in his 
anthem, ‘“ Lord, thou hast been our refuge,” which is for a full 
orchestra and divided into a series of well worked-out movements, 
he appears almost a man of genius. 

Then, again, it is altogether impossible to write effective songs o1 
choruses when the whole composition is to take in the performan 
only a few minutes. It is as impossible as it would be to make 
five-act tragedy last only half an hour, or to compress the Iliad 
into a single book. Musical beauty is dependent upon the melodi 
and contrapuntal development of melodious phrases, which in them- 
selves will have no character at all unless extended to a certain 
length. But the rules of the typical cathedral anthem perm: 
nothing of this. A composition may contain three or four separaé 
movements, but it must be all over in about the time that would tak: 
to perform a single air or chorus in an oratorio. Consequently, with 
few exceptions, the cathedral anthem is a collection of short: pieces, 


VS 


made up of mere musical phrases, rarely original, and almost alway 





cold and fragmentary. And the demand for something more zestheti- 
cally complete and less chilling to the feelings has of late years becom: 
so decided, that it is now common to hear anthems which ar 
simply adaptations of forcign compositions to English words. Thirty 
or forty years ago, and still earlier, the innovations were beginning, 
and Pergolesi, Haydn, and Ween were laid under contribution to 
enliven the stately cathedrals and college chapels, where nothing 
D2 
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more exciting than the solid gravities of Croft or the inanities of Kent 
had been heard for three centuries before. Altogether, it is clear 
that the Roman idea as to the practically religious effect of the mere 
listening to sacred music is steadily on the increase among English 
churchmen who are guiltless of even the faintest Romanising ten- 
dencies, although the real ground on which the practice is to be 
advocated is little understood. At present, too, the whole matter is 
complicated by the advance of the Ritualist school and all its dogmatic 
extravagances. Nevertheless, there is not the smallest connection 
between the use of music as the vocal expression of devout feeling, or as a 
stimulant toa healthy religious mental activity, and any special dogmatic 
system whatever. Among the first of the Protestant Nonconformist 
bodies to cultivate religious music in public services was the Unitarian 
community; and at the present moment it is difficult to name a 
Church or sect where the new ideas are not making way. And just 
in proportion as the fierceness of Ritualist and anti-Ritualist, and of 
Catholic and Protestant polemics dies away, it will be perceived that 
it is of the very essence of music, whether in the form of a brilliant 
orchestral mass, or of a grave and noble chant, or of a hearty popular 
hymn, absolutely to be non-dogmatic; expressing, not the creeds of 
Trent, or Lambeth, or Geneva, but the devout sentiments of every 
man who adores, loves, and “feels after” Him, “the True God ”— 
if I may again quote the words of Fichte, lately quoted by Professor 
Tyndall in these pages—“ in whom we all are, and live, and may 
be blessed, and out of whom there is only death and nothingness.” 
Apart, therefore, from all questions as to the abstract truth or error 
of any dogmatic creed, it is to me a source of unfailing interest to 
watch the gradual and steady advance in this popular cultivation of 
music, a8 a most powerful instrument for civilising, humanising, and 
spiritualising an age which certainly is in sore need of every such ele- 
vating influence. Amidst the breaking up of old beliefs, the conflicts 
of contending superstitions, and the groping, trembling, and almost 
shuddering efforts of many of the leaders of popular thought, after 
some sure basis for present self-devotion, and some ground for future 
hope—amidst all this, it is a pleasure, and more than a pleasure, to 
see that we are firmly holding to something which is not a delusion 
orasham. Whatever else may be false or transitory, it is certain 
that the sources of the power of musical expression, and of its aston- 
ishing practical influence on human action, lie deep down in the 
recesses of our nature. The writer of the book of Genesis describes 
what he held to be a supernatural confusion of tongues as a punish- 
ment for the building of a tower to defy the Divine power. The 
Greeks, or some of them, believed that when Pandora, by opening 
her box, sent forth a host of curses to make man’s life a misery, Hope 
was given to bear him up against his sorrows. To us, in the midst 
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of our confusion of tongues, and of the swarm of troubles and per- 
plexities in which we are tossing to and fro, Music remains as the one 
universal language, intelligible to all, and the one relief which may 
be applied to every sort of suffering. Every attempt, therefore, which 
is made to bring the vast, struggling, weary multitude within its 
influences, is to me not merely a matter of interesting intelligence, 
but a fresh help to the conviction that after all humanity is on 
its way to better things. It is interesting, whatever form it takes, 
—whether that of a decently conducted music hall, or a ballad 
concert, or in connection with a penny reading, or as a performance 
of Sunday bands in the parks, or as those “Sunday Evenings for 
the People,” in which a few men of high position in the scientific 
world recently attempted to combat the jealousies and follies of 
Sabbatarianism. But if the view which I have here most imperfectly 
advocated is true, all these would be trifling in importance compared 
with any serious attempt at employing the powers of music for the 
distinct purpose of religiously influencing the poor, the ignorant, and 
the criminal, apart from the proselytising aims of any one religious 
denomination. As matters now stand, no one religious body succeeds 
in making a wide and permanent.impression either upon the skilled 
or the unskilled manual labour of England. Each one, by its nar- 
rowness and its inflexibility in adhering to the traditions of the past 
or to some arbitrary code of rules and rubrics, neutralises the in- 
fluence it might exert on the seething mass of ignorance and brutality. 
Each has its own musical system; but that system is neither 
planned nor carried out with special reference to those regenerat- 
ing powers which are latent in music itself. Its music is the adjunct 
or servant to some definite doctrinal creed, and is not designed 
simply to be the preacher of practical religion to the untaught 
listener, or to be no more than the voice of the humble piety of the 
poor man and his family. The wealthy and the middle classes have 
their oratorios, their choral services, and their masses, which serve to 
soothe and elevate them, and satisfy their utmost longings. But the 
hard-working and the outcast are forgotten, and all they know of the 
divine influence of musical sound is “the lengthened sweetness long 
drawn out” of grind-organs, or nigger minstrels, or coarse ballads, 
or the howlings of some half-tipsy street singer, who makes day 
hideous in the London slums. 
J. M. Caprs. 
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Tuat a great political danger arises from the emigration, in sorrow 
and anger, of millions of the people of Ireland to a great State with 
which the relations of England are precarious, no one disputes; but 
it is very generally supposed that against that disadvantage may be 
set off a great economic advantage to Ireland itself, the wages of 
whose labouring population this movement is said to have already 
enormously raised, and to be steadily raising in every branch of pro- 
duction. The inquiry whether this is so possesses importance, not 
only as regards the condition of Ireland, but also on more general 
grounds, as involving the whole theory of wages and prices. The 
notion that the efflux of labour must raise wages just in proportion 
as it diminishes the number of labourers, is evidently in the case 
of some writers traceable to the unfortunate generalisation acutely 
criticised by Mr. Thornton in the May number of this Review. Treat- 
ing prosperity of wages in the lump, and of labourers too in the lump, 
certain eminent economists unhappily expressed themselves as though 
there were a determinate “aggregate wages fund” in each country, 
on the proportion between which, and the number of labourers dividing 
it, the rate of wages depends. The illusion created by this language 
has been more complete than even Mr. Thornton’s criticism assumes. 
“Tf,” he says, “there be a national fund destined to the payment of 
wages, it can only be an aggregate of smaller funds of the same kind 
possessed by individuals. But has any individual such a fund? Is 
there any specific portion of any single individual’s capital which 
the owner must necessarily expend upon labour?” But the language 
of some writers about emigration assumes that there actually is some 
total amount or general fund to be distributed in wages, out of which 
each labourer’s share becomes larger as the supply of labour diminishes. 
Such a notion of course will not bear a moment’s reflection, but a 
moment’s reflection is more than is given to many assumptions, from 
which conclusions are drawn respecting the most important interests 
of mankind, both for this world and the next. 

There is, however, another class of writers, eminent among whom 
is Lord Dufferin, who are under no such confusion as the one just 
referred to, yet who maintain that Irish Emigration has raised wages 
immensely, and must continue to do so. What they assume is, that 
as the number of labourers declines, the competition of employers 
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for those who remain is intensified, and the terms they are driven to 
offer must advance in proportion. 


‘*Tn connection with Irish Emigration,” says Lord Dufferin, ‘‘ it may not be 
out of place to consider an incident which has lately met with a good deal of 
attention from those who interest themselves in the condition of the Dorsetshire 
labourer. I give it as described in the Times. ‘ Within six months Mr. Girdle- 
stone has sent out of his parish and neighbourhood as many as fifty labourers. 
They have doubled their wages. Of course the rate of wages about Holberton 
has risen. The process thus started must of course go further. Those who 
have migrated will continue to send back accounts of their prosperity ; and if 
the jarmers want to keep the young men of Holberton in their service, they 
will have to pay them as high wages as they can gain elsewhere.’ Now what 
more has Mr. Girdlestone done than to stimulate the very process which is now 
taking place of its own accord in Ireland *’”! 


That a pressure, such as described in this passage, is really put upon 


employers by the migration and emigration of labourers is certain ; 


i 
and Mr. Thornton seems to put it out of sight when he affirms that 


“the price of labour is determined, not by competition, which gene- 
rally determines the price of everything else, but by combination 
among masters.” As long as labourers were bound to one spot, a 
combination of masters in each parish and town might determine their 
wages, but opportunities to migrate and emigrate make competition 
now the predominant power (so far as employers at least are con- 
cerned) in the labour market,—and a most formidable competition 
it is {or employers in Ireland. For America has entered the labour 
market as their competitor, and how are they to meet such com- 
petition ? The fundamental gravity of the question belongs to the 
future ; but Ict us first inquire what has taken place hitherto. Lord 
Dufferin’s answer is as follows :— 

‘Tn the west of [Treland, some eighteen years ago, the rate of agricultural 
wages varied from 2s. 6d. to 5s. a week. Ever since it has gradually advanced ; 
in some places it has doubled, in others it has more than doubled. In the north 
the farm servant is become almost master of the market. In the south, though 
still not paid as he should be, his position is much improved ; while all over the 
country, the navvy, the quarryman, and the drainer are receiying from 10s. to 
128. a week.” 


The eighteen years of which Lord Dufferin here speaks are, it will at 
once be observed, exactly the eighteen years of the new gold. But 
what does not appear on the surface is the ominous fact, that all over 
the country “the navvy” is now receiving nothing ;—that his wages, 
after remaining stationary from 1854 to 1866, in spite of the vast emi- 
gration in that time, then stopped altogether, leaving lines of railway 
unfinished. Mr. Cotton, the chief engineer of several Irish railways, 
has favoured the writer with the following table of wages :-— 


(1) Lord Dufferin on Irish Emigration and the Tenure of Land, p. 45. 
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Return oF Darry WaGeEs Pap TO NAVVIES IN THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE FOLLOWING 
Lixts or Rartway anp oTHER Works.! 

From 1830 to 1832 Kilbeggan Canal 1 

., 1832 ,, 1834 Kingstown Railway 1 

, 1834 ,, 1839 Ulster Canal‘. ] 

1839 ,, 1842 Ulster Railway . ; : 1 

1841 ,, 1843 Dublin and Drogheda Railw: Ly 1 

1844 ,, 1850 The Great Southern and Western Railway 1 

1845 ,, 1847 Belfast and Ballymena . 1 

1846 ,, 1848 County Down Railway 1 

1849 ,, 1850 Midland Great Western Railway 1 

1850 ,, 1851 Ditto ditto = . ee 

1851 ,, 1852 Ditto ditto : . ‘ - -» 

1852 ,, 1853 Mallow and Killarney Railway . 1 

1853 ,, 1854 Portarlington and Tullamore 1 

1854 ,, 1856 Mullingar, Longford, and Cavan 1 

1854 1858 Limerick and Foynes 1 

1855 ,, 1859 Banbridge and Scarra i 

1856 ,, 1858 Armagh and Monaghan ] 

1856 ,, 1858 Ballymena and Portrush 1 

1857 ,, 1859 Tullamore and Athlone 1 

1857 1859 Limerick and Ennis 1 

1858 ,, 1860 Mallow and Fermoy P . : : - 

1860 ,, 1866 f The Dublin, Wicklow, and Wexford Railway, | , 

Extension to Enniscorthy J 

From this table it will be seen that the wages of navvies in 

Ireland rose between 1846 and 1854 from Is. 6d. to 1s. 10d. a dav, 


and after that remained stationary, notwithstanding both an immense 
emigration, and a great rise in the price of most of the things which 
a navvy is accustomed to consume. But further, in 1866, almost all 
employment for navvies in Ireland came to an end, because the 
works last constructed proved pecuniary failures. Mr. Cotton re- 
ports: “ With perhaps the exception of some very small works at 
Cork and Belfast, there has been no work for navvies in Ireland for 
many months, owing to the pecuniary state of railway concerns. Were 
Ireland more busy and prosperous, especially in manufactures, of 
course more railway accommodation would be at once wanting and 
forthcoming. I cannot see that emigration has affected prices in our 
works at all.” 

Let us look next at manufacturing wages in Ireland. Lord 
Dufferin’s book contains a statement from good authority that at 
Belfast “the present rate of wages earned by mill-workers is about 
fifty per cent. above that paid to them thirty or forty years since.’’” 
This estimate quite accords with a statement in an authentic table of 

(1) The rate of wages here given is the summer rate ; the winter rate being 2d. a day 
less. 

There was no special agreement for wet days or quarter-days. ‘The men were paid 


for the time which they worked in proportion for the quarter-day to the whole day. 
(2) Lord Dufferin, p, 136. 
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wages and prices at Belfast now before the writer, that “the wages 
of mill-work have risen from forty to fifty per cent. since 1844.” 
But the table referred to contains also the following statement of 
comparative prices :— 


1844. 1867. 
& «& & @ a & a & y 
Potatoes, peprcwt. . 2 Oto 2 6.... 3 Oto 5 0 
Oatmeal, ditto «M¢é,. HM @...86 6, we G 
Butter, per Ib. er Se. Ole. Eee Ys 
Pork, per cwt. . @ 6, 6 O.... @ OO, & O 
Beef, per lb... a OS SS Se . STG 


Even these figures are far from showing the amount of the gencral 
rise of prices in Ireland, since railways have equalised them; for the 
range at Belfast was formerly much higher than throughout the 
island in general. The price of animal food has in many places 
more than doubled; the price of whiskey has everywhere doubled ; 
and the price of the clothing of the poor has risen in the last ten 
years from fifty to one hundred per cent.'. Even Indian meal is a 
much dearer diet than potatoes formerly were to the peasant, and 
the saying of the peasantry respecting it is that they “ ate it and 
hate it.” Admitting then Lord Dufferin’s statement that the money 
wages of agricultural labour have greatly advanced, though the 
present writer is in a condition to affirm that the lower levels are 
much lower throughout Ireland than Lord Dufferin supposes, it re- 
mains to be proved that real wages have much risen ; nor, if they had, 
would it prove that the rise should be attributed to emigration, rather 
than to the improved position of the island with respect to markets, 
and the increased demand for her produce. 

After this examination of statistics, let us examine the reasoning 
by which Lord Dufferin arrives at the conclusion that emigration has 
raised wages to the extent he supposes, and will continue to raise 
them until all the labouring population of Ireland is placed in a con- 
dition of comfort. We are ready to make two concessions at the 
outset; one, that a considerable number of persons have been 
removed who eked out a scanty and precarious subsistence at home ; 
the other, that the movement, or in other words, the competition of 
America, forces most employers to give the highest wages they can, or 

(1) This statement is made on the authority of a Belfast merchant largely engaged in 
the clothing trade. The following evidence of soldiers examined before the Recruiting 
Commission last year may be compared with it :—‘ 3264. What have you to spend on 
an average per day now? It all depends upon how a man wishes to keep up his neces- 
saries : they are very dear now, and have been for a long time.—4122. Will you state to 
the Commission some of the grievances which prevented you from re-engaging in the ser- 
vice? The first grievance is the insufficient pay: there isa great deal of difference between 
the pay now and when I enlisted. I cannot draw so much money now.—4123. Why not ? 

I paid at the rate of 2s. 4d. for a shirt, and it is now about 5s.; I paid about 3s. for 


drawers, and they are now 4s. 9¢.; the same thing applies to flannels; everything is 
dearer in proportion now than when I enlisted.” 
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else give up the a of labour. But how does the movement 
add to the employers’ means? “Occasionally,” says Lord Dufferin, and 
it is only occasionally that noble proprietors hear the complaints of 
the world beneath, “complaints are being made of a dearth of hands. 
But any temporary inconvenience of this kind will be more than 
counter-balanced by the necessity which will be imposed on the landed 
interest, whether proprietors or tenants, to guarantee to those they 
wish to retain in their service comfortable lodging, fair remuneration, 
but above all, permanent employment.” In other words, the com- 





petition of America will force all Irish employers cither to give a 
good price for it or to go without it. But how does the competition 
enable them to pay a good price for it? If tenants and all other 
employers in Ireland had been making profits like those of West- 
End tailors in London, before emigration began, «a diminution of 
labourers, like a strike, might raise wages considerably ; but if, on the 
contrary, as Lord Dufferin’s book contains evidence to show,' farmers 
in Ireland “ can scarcely live as it is,” where 


} 
+1 
A 


the higher wages to 
come from’? Increased wages, it seems pretty clear, must come either 


orn 
cli 4 


from a diminution of profits, from increased prices by consumers 
for commodities, or from a greater productiveness of labour and 
capital. The first of these alternatives may be dismissed without 
further notice, for no one pretends that the rate of profit in Ireland 
before emigration was such as to bear a considerable reduction. 

The next alternative demands more examination—namely, that 
an advance in wages may be met by charging higher prices to con- 
sumers. But if consumers are to pay higher prices for everything, 
they must get a proportionate addition to their incomes to enable 
them to do so. The influx of gold has undoubtedly raised pecuniary 
incomes considerably, but the question is as to the effect of emigra- 
tion ; and will any one explain how the emigration of labourers can 
add to the incomes of consumers in general; or out of what fund 
created by emigration such addition to the general income is made ; 
or how diaetion consumers are cnabled to spend more in their 
purchases, because higher wages are demanded from producers ? 
“General prices,” says Mr. Mill, “ are not raised by a rise of wages. 
If everybody has to pay higher wages, no one can hope to get rid 
of it by a change of employment ; each, therefore, resigns himself to 
a diminution of profits, and prices remain as before.” But in Ireland 
there was evidently no room for a diminution of profits. It is, how- 
ever, worth observing that there is a possible case in which a partial, 
though not a general, rise in prices and wages might result from a 
scarcity of labour. Although consumers cannot on account of that 
scarcity pay more for eve eything, they might be compelled to pay 
more for the necessaries of life, if the producers who sell them were 


(1) Lord Dufferin, p. 374. 
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exposed to no competition. But if more must be paid for food, 
because otherwise labourers will not produce it, less would remain to 
be spent upon clothing, furniture, houses, and locomotion ; manu- 
facturers, tailors, shoemakers, carpenters, builders, and railway com- 
panies would suffer; the production of everything but food would be 
diminished ; wages in all other employments would fall, or cease 
altogether, and the rise in farm wages would be met by a rise in the 
price of food which would render it of little advantage. Thus at the 
cost of consumers deprived of things they could no longer afford, and 
of producers deprived of a market for the things given up, a mere 
scarcity of labour might, in a country not exposed to forcign com- 
petition, cause a partial advance in wages and prices; but it could 
do so only by stripping class after class of consumers of one comfort 
after another, and class after class of producers of employment, while 
the partial rise of wages would recoil on those who receive:! it in the 
higher cost of subsistence—a result most oppressive to the poorest 
class of consumers. But not even this mode of raising wages in a 
single employment is open if the market is freely supplied by other 
countries. And increased competition for labour on the part of 
wealthier employers abroad must in this last case simply force those 
who cannot pay more to abandon it, unless its productive powers 
become greater. 

We turn to Lord Dufferin’s volume for evidence whether the 
productiveness of labour in Ireland is increased by emigration, or 
whether, on the contrary, it removes the young, healthy, strong, and 
intelligent, and leaves the aged, the infirm, and the less skilful behind. 
The following answers are returned to the question, ‘* Whether emi- 
gration was taking place, and of what classes it was composed ? ’ 


“County Carlow. Very great, consisting of miners, small landholders and 
their families, labourers, household servants, young, strong, and healthy. 

** County Galway. There has been a steady and considerable emigration for 
the last few years, and chiefly among the most able-bodied men and women. 

The class of persons emigrating are the younger members of families, 
those who from youth, education, skill, and respectability are most lkely to 
succeed as emigrants. 

** County Kildare. YEixtensive emigration of our best class of labourers. 

“County Mayo. Emigration has been considerable, chiefly of the junior 
members of families of the best of the labouring classes. 

‘County Tipperary. The emigration from this neighbourhood has been 
great; very much confined to the young, strong, and healthy; in many in- 
stances entire families have gone. 

** County Wexford. Great numbers have emigrated of the most respectable 
and enterprising of the farming class, nearly all Protestants.’ 


To this Mr. Robertson’s testimony as to the class of labourers left 
in the counties he visited by Lord Dufferin’s Commission may be 


added :— 
(1) Lord Dufferin, pp. 285-6. 
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‘“‘I found a general complaint of the difficulty of obtaining agricultural 
labourers ; plenty of labourers can be obtained, but they are of little use. In 
one locality I heard farmers complaining that they could scarcely carry on 
operations from the difficulty in obtaining labourers, and was yet informed by a 
gentleman in the same locality that on the morning of our visit he had sixty 
xpplicants at his hall door for labour at 1s. a day.”” 


It is of course in the later years that the worst effects on produc- 
tion of such an emigration would declare themselves, and we find the 
following steady decrease in the extent of land under crops :-— 


Acres under Crops. 


1960. . . .  . 5,970,139 
1861 . . .  . . 5,890,536 
1862. . . .  . 65,753,610 
ms.... «1. ae 
mia. U«C t‘“(i‘( (aw ell 
1865 . . . . . 5,548,403 
1866. . . .  . 45,619,6782 


But this table is only seen in its true significance when we place 
beside it the following table showing the decrease in the average 
produce per acre :— 


TARLE SHOWING THE AVERAGE Rates or Propuce OF THE PRINCIPAL CROPS TO THF 
StatrcTe Acre in IRELAND, FROM 1847 To 1865. 























: Wheat. Oats otatoes. | urnips. Flax. 
| Years. | Cwts. pe ' Tons. ‘a ry 
| ! | ie 
1847 | 16°5 14°7 | 12 15°5 48-0 
ase 1848 | 113 13°3 | 3°9 14°3 38°4 
ot * | 1849 | 13:3 13-3 | 56 161 39°6 
en | 1850 11:0 13°5 | 46 15-7 39-4 
a2 | 1851 125 13°8 | 51 15°9 38-6 
Ee | 1852 | 13-8 144 | 4:8 159 41°4 
35 | 1853 14°5 13°8 | 6:4 16-4 40-2 
<Y | 1854 | 148 154 | 51 15°8 37°6 
\ | 1855 14°3 13-7 | 6-4 16°6 38-6 
a2. | 1856 | 13-0 12°8 40 12-9 28°3 
Bas | 1857 12°5 12°6 31 125 23°7 
S35 | 1858 13°5 12°6 4°2 129 30°7 
pe | | 1859 13°3 11°6 3°6 10-7 25:3 
LR ES | 1860 115 12°6 2°3 8°3 29°6 
Eze \| 1861 90 | 112 16 | 10:2 | 24-4 
Hes | 1862 8:1 10:3 21 10°1 25-9 
Ee | 1863 13°5 12°8 3°4 11:9 31-9 
626 1864 13°3 121 4°1 10°3 34-2 
a Bt 1865 | 13-0 123 3°6 9-9 25°2 



































Lord Dufferin refers this decline in productiveness to the seasons ; 
but we leave the facts to speak for themselves, just remarking that 
his lordship himself adopts the observation of Dr. Hancock that the 
decrease of green crops (a decrease, as the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland 
lately remarked, of more than 150,000 acres in the last three years 


(1) Lord Dufferin, p. 350. (2) Id. p. 363. 
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alone) implies a very rude and unsatisfactory style of farming, which 
he (Dr. Hancock) is disposed to attribute to the discouragement of 
high farming entailed by the absence of leases.‘ As another wit- 
ness, cited by Lord Dufferin, expresses it pithily: “The Irish tenant 
has to take his capital out of the farm, in place of putting it info it.” 
After evidence such as this, it will surely not be contended that 
emigration increases the productiveness of agriculture, or the farmers’ 
means of paying wages. 

But the argument in favour of emigration asserts that it has raised 
wages, not in agriculture alone, but in every branch of production. 
On the other hand, Lord Dufferin frequently repeats the observation 
that the true mode of preventing emigration from proceeding to 
excess, is to open up other employments than agriculture. His own 
pages, however, contain sufficient proof that the trades which a 
prosperous agriculture and a flourishing rural community would 
foster, so far from arising, are disappearing. From the county of 
Tipperary, for example, he gives this report: “Tradesmen are be- 
coming scarce, as none of the young people have been brought up to 
trades in my knowledge these last seven or eight years.”” Evidence 
has already been adduced of the cessation of employment for navvies ; 
and Lord Dufferin’s book contains the following statements as to “ the 
rate of wages for labour employed on railways, quarries, timber-fell- 
ing, draining,” &c. :— 

** County Limerick. Of this class of works there are none doing in my neigh- 
bourhood, except some drainages. 

** County Waterford. No railway work has been carried on here.’”* 


Thus, even employments formerly in existence are coming to an end; 
and the great improvement in the commercial position of the island 
with respect to foreign markets, instead of leading to the development 
of its resources, only leads to the abstraction of the prime instrument 
of production, labour. The one great industrial enterprise which 
Ireland is really briskly carrying on is emigration; and it is one of 
the most remarkable enterprises a nation ever did carry on, testifying 
in the most unmistakable manner to the energy of the people and 
their capacity for industrial enterprises at home, under any other 
than the most unfavourable conditions. 

We are now in a position to account for that inequality of wages 
to which Lord Dufferin refers when he says: “There seems to be a 
difference of opinion as to what is to be taken as the present rate of 
wages in Ireland. This is probably occasioned by wages varying in 

(1) Lord Dufferin, p. 297. (2) Id., p. 289. 
(3) Lord Dufferin, p. 279. The answers in this return, as to rates of wages in 


other counties, cannot be taken as referring to a present state of things, for (as above 
shown) there is no longer employment on railways in any of them. 
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different localities.”’ Emigration forces employers in Ireland to give 
all they can for efficient labour, or to go without it; but it does not 
enable them to give more than formerly . Those who were previously 
able to give more than they did—as, for instance, large proprietors— 
out of their incomes, must now give more; but those who were in 
poverty formerly, and whose pecuniary receipts are not increased, nor 
their security for employing their receipts for distant returns, must 

give up labour altogether, or get only the worst in the market. 
Inequality of wages thus denotes that there is a great inequality in 
the means of employers, that the few alone can afford to employ 
effici nt ahha and that the many are unequal to the competition, 


and outbidden by America. The great practical question respecting 


1 + 
e1vner 


1 becomes this, therefore—how is Ireland to be enabled to 
h America in attractions for its own population? This 
not only by removing every restraint upon industrial 

I ome resulting from a law of pi operty made by and 

ul alone, al by ¢ turning to productive 

fection, the } sore of the soil, which 

a morbid prop in the Irish peasant. 

ppy and prosperous andl to paralyse 

island to industrial enterprise of every 

es and the manufacturers’ capital—these 

se the ambition of any legislature; but 


i. arliament of England coldly declines to 


i 1 
sontemy Lat 


T. E. Cuirre Leste. 


(1) Lord Dufferin, p. 6. 
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IV. 


Ar the Peace of 1763, more than one shrewd contemporary pointed 
out what he conceive: to be the folly of the English Government in 
choosing to retain Canada instead of some of the islands of which they 
had gained possession during the war. With the French on their 
borders, it was argued, the colonists would have had their attachment 
to the mother country constantly stimulated by apprchension and 
jealousy of their foreign neighbours. The close proximity of an 
] 


encroaching power would have kept them as steady in their allegiance 


= 


to England as they had shown themselves in the face of French en- 


croachments in former times. From this point of view, it might be 
held that one of the first results of Pitt’s triumphant colonial war 
was the loss of the colonies themselves. But it is impossible for any- 
body who has studied the elements which composed the character of 
the rebellious colonists to believe that the transformation of Canada 
into an English dependency was at-all an essential or indispensable 
condition of a rupture with the mother country. It was, perhaps, a 
favourable accident. It removed a slender obstruction, which might 
have interposed a very slight delay. It made the growth of the idea 
of rebellion in the minds of the colonists a shade more unimpeded 
than it might have been otherwise. But the roots of the idea were 
there already, full of life and vigour. Whether the French had re- 
mained possessors of Canada or not, the first deliberate attempt at 
oppression on the part of the mother country was sure to kindle 
resistance. Long before the expulsion of the French, the notion of 
taxing the colonists had been suggested to Walpole, but that pro- 
foundly sagacious man promptly rejected so perilous a scheme. The 
project was just as dangerous in his day as it proved to be when its 
execution was actually attempted. 

Independence was the grand idea from which the leading colonies 
had sprung. Tt was their most ancient tradition. The Puritans, out 
of whose loins the rebellious colonists had come, began by throwing 
off the yoke of authority, whether it was embodied in the traditions 
of an invisible and eternal Church, or in the less mystic form of a 
dignified hierarchy. It is true that they soon forgot their principle, 
and applied themselves to the organisation of an authority not less 
arbitrary and oppressive than that of Bonner or of Laud. Some 
episodes in the history of Puritanism in America are at least as 
revolting as any of the crimes which polemists are accustomed to lay 
at the doors of Catholicism or Anglicanism in England. But the 
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principle of a system continues to work apart from temporary distor- 
tions and perversions. The Puritans might forget for a time -hat 
they owed their very existence to their vindication of the right of free 
judgment. Still, the old tradition of throwing off the episcopal yoke 
survived all through to colour their lives and opinions. Their dis- 
respect for human authority in theology led by a natural association 
of ideas to a no less warm disapproval of arbitrary authority in the 
political sphere. In England, in the seventeenth century, the social 
conditions were not ripe for the general movement to which the 
Puritan sentiment, thus expanded and transformed, seemed clearly to 
point. It was impossible permanently to revolutionise an old society 
with deep and twisted roots, by such imperfectly tempered weapons 
as Puritanism was able to furnish out of its armoury. Cromwell’s 
native ascendancy of characte: compensated for this imperfection 
while he remained to guide the course of affairs. At his death, the 
current of social conditions, which had only been dammed up, and 
not finally diverted into new channels, flowed on in its old bed with 
only a slightly accelerated rapidity. In the colonies the case was 
widely different. The Puritan idea, alike in its own theological order 
and in the political order where it had struck a strong root, was checked 
by no encounter with an old social state too deeply laid to be speedily 
modified. The colonies offered an open field for its free spread and 
unrestrained development. The lapse of a century and a half gave 
time for the spirit of independence to grow ineradicably into the 
national character.' 

The forms and ceremonial of government in an old country have 
clustering round them innumerable associations which cannot be sud- 
denly touched without subverting order'and dissolving society. In 
the colonies, the special forms of government were no more than an 
external accident. Those powerful associations which lie half-con- 
cealed about the roots and foundations of national character were in 
the minds of the colonists rather inclined in the direction of resistance 
than of reverence. This was their inherited predisposition. Their 
ancestors had resisted the arbitrary designs of a monarch in the 















(1) “ All Protestantism, even the most cold and passive, is a sort of dissent. But the 
religion most prevalent in our northern colonies is a refinement on the principle of 
resistance; it is the dissidence of dissent, and the protestantism of the Protestant 
religion. This religion, under a variety of denominations agreeing in nothing but in 
the communion of the spirit of liberty, is predominant in most of the northern pro- 
vinces; where the Church of England, notwithstanding its legal rights, is in reality no 
more than a sort of private sect, not comprising, most probably, the tenth of the people. 
The colonists left England when this spirit was high, and in the emigrants was highest 
of all; and even that stream of foreigners which has been constantly flowing into these 
colonies has, for the greatest part, been composed of dissenters from the establishments 
of their several countries, and have brought with them a temper and character far from 


alien to that of the people with whom they mixed.’’—Speech on Conciliation with America. 
Works, i. 187 4. 
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seventeenth century, and had only partially succeeded, because the 
social conditions of the old establishment were too strong for them. 
In the eighteenth century arbitrary pretensions had sprung up in the 
Imperial Parliament. The colonists were as resolute in resisting the 
unconstitutional claims of Lord North’s majority as their forefathers 
had been in withstanding the claims of Charles I. The great 
American rebellion of the eighteenth century was the sequel of the 
great English rebellion of the seventeenth century. Fortunately, in 
America no barrier of time-honoured loyalty, of timorous adherence 
to ideas which had become too narrow to meet the facts, obstructed 
the prosperous course of the revolution. With admirable promptitude, 
as soon as ever the struggle became unmistakable and unavoidable, 
the colonists at the very outset took up the ground which they finally 
maintained in triumph. There never was a revolution on the whole 
so little stayed and fretted by doubters and Laodiceans, by quaking 
hair-splitters and moon-struck refiners. The leaders of the rebellion 
were able to take this decisive and unhesitating stand, without pausing 
in prolonged and unprofitable debate, as a consequence of that fer- 
mentation of free ideas which had been in process among them ever 
since the birth of the colonies. As there had never been any ancient 
and venerable attachment towards the existing system, disaffection, 
when once stirred, spread without interruption. 

It is sometimes supposed that the free thinking and sceptical spirit 
which we are accustomed to identify with the eighteenth century, 
and which certainly contributed more than anything else to the 
colossal destruction of ’89, was also at the bottom of the overthrow 
of British authority in the colonies. There could not be a more 
entire misapprehension. The tenets of Burke’s “ philosophick 
cabal’ made no way in America—not at least until long after the 
Declaration of Independence, when Jefferson brought some of them 
into mischievous prominence. Encyclopedists, philosophes, Vol- 
tairians, contributed not one solitary element to a rebellion of yeomen 
and traders. No reflections on the nature and obligation of the 
social contract paved the way for the expulsion of the instruments 
and apparatus of monarchy from Massachusetts and Virginia, from 
Pennsylvania and the Carolinas. The change was not one of those 
violent explosions or fundamental transformations for which in an 
old society it is necessary to spring a thousand different mines, or to 
introduce a thousand leavening conditions. There was a new and 
simple society, with a single tradition—resistance to oppression. 
The unsophisticated understandings of merchants and farmers do 
not require, as the members of an older society would do, to be 
taught how to recognise the features of oppression. Social or poli- 
tical injustice acquires a protective prestige by lapse of time. Men 
will even go so far as to pay a measure of veneration to anomalies, 
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absurdities, iniquities, which have acquired a title to exist by 
prescription. Under such circumstances a prolonged and subtle 
inter-penctration of the national mind with ideas is the only means 
by which people are taught to realise the monstrousness of the facts. 
Philosophers to fulfil this function were little needed in the American 
colonies. Its newness and unfamiliarity sufficed to disclose their 
grievance. Their origin and first history instantly reminded them of 
the swiicest remedy. They put it into execution with the same un- 
vielding stubbornness with which their forefathers had resisted Eliza- 
beth and Charles. They never faltered. When their fortunes looked 
least hopeful, when their dissensions among themselves were most 
paneer they never harboured any thought of submission. Their obsti- 
e Hebrew creed, their recollections, their history, their rough and 
manner of life, all united to shape a natural character, sturdy 
and anaes ess, not subtle or even very elevated in ideas, ay with a 
enetrating and straight eye for facts which came within the 1 range of 
their vision, and with a will which obeyed the eye. 

This was the rock against which the selfishness of the English 
landowners, the blind obstinacy of the monarch, the incapacity of 
is ministers, the wrong-headed and blind pride of the ill-led masses, 
se to dash George IIT. and Lord North have been made scape- 
goats for sins which were not exclusively their own. The minister, 
indeed, was only the vizier, who hated his work, but still did not 
shrink from it, out of a sentiment that is sometimes admired under 
the name of loyalty, but which, in such a case at least, it is difficult 
to distinguish from base waeelity, The impenetrable mind of the 
king was, in the case of the American war, the natural organ and 
representative of all the lurking ignorance and arbitrary humours of 
the entire community. But it is totally unjust and inadequate to 
lay upon him the entire burden. Burke himself, in a remarkable 
passage, discloses to us that for once the king and parliament did 
not act without the sympathies of the many. It occurs in his famous 
specch at Bristol, in 1780. Ile was rebuking the intolerance of 
those who taunted him bitterly for his peer of the measure for the 
relaxation of the Penal Code against the Roman Catholics. “It is 
but too true,” he said, “that the love and even the very idea of 
genuine liberty is extremely rare. It is but too true that there are 
many whose whole scheme of freedom is made up of pride, perverse- 
ness, and insolence. They feel themselves in a state of thraldom, 
they imagine that their souls are cooped and cabined in, unless they 


have some man, or some body of men, dependent on their mercy. 
The desire of having some one below them descends to those who 
are the very lowest of all; and a Protestant cobbler, debased by his 
poverty, but exalted by his share of the ruling Church, feels a pride 
in knowing it is by his generosity alone that the peer, whose foot- 
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man’s instep he measures, is able to keep his chaplain from a gaol. 
This disposition is the true source of the passion which many men, 
in very humble life, have taken to the American war. Our subjects 
in America ; our colonies; our dependants. This lust of party power 
is the liberty they hunger and thirst for; and this Siren song of 
ambition has charmed ears that we would have thought were never 
organised to that sort of musick.”! The parallel was just. Their 
religious leaders had taught the people any lesson rather than that of an 
enlarged tolerance for other creeds, while their political institutions 
contained no spirit and life which, by making the whole nation 
participators in their own government, might have bred a liberal 
capacity of wise political judgment. Unversed in the political art, 
they could have no convictions upon political movements not directly 
and plainly affecting themselves and their own condition, except 
those which spring up like weeds in uncultivated ground. It is the 
business of governments to organise themselves as the instructors, 
no less than as the representatives and executors, of public opinion. 
And in one sense they always do this. Public opinion insensibly takes 
its colours from the governing order and the dominant political 
system, wherever there is no strong set of religious convictions, no 
effective religious system, to engender a vigorous and independent 
activity in the national mind. This was the condition of England 
in the eighteenth century. The temporary Wesleyan and Evan- 
gclical restorations of belief had not risen to their full height in 1776. 
The spiritual influence of the Established Church had fallen pretty 
nearly to its lowest point. Under such circumstances, the only rulers 
of the mind of the nation were its political rulers. In other words, 
the only general influences which the State brought to bear upon 
individuals were expressly calculated to generate narrow, rash, 
and arbitrary ideas. In transactions which closely concerned their 
own interests, or which were believed to concern them, the humbler 
classes were able to discern the propriety and justice of popular resist- 
ance. But where, as in the American war, they themselves seemed 
to be in some sort incorporated in the imperial authority which was 
disputed, popular resistance struck them as detestable and insolent. 
Such a sentiment, so far as it was to be met with in the populace, 
sprung from their ignorance and short-sightedness, just as in a more 
august sphere it sprung from the same state of ignorance and short- 
sightedness in the king. The clergy, in obedience to unfortunate 
usage, exerted whatever influence they may have had in favour of 
arbitrary ideas, and the too frequent occasions of national fasting 
were improved with angry homilies upon the wickedness of rebellion 
against constituted authorities. For once in history we may behold 
an ill-omened alliance between an arbitrary sovereign, fighting the 
(1) Works, i. 270 0. 
E2 
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battle of an arbitrary legislature, the aristocracy, the clergy, and the 
lower populace, all united to enforce oppressive claims against a distant 
branch of their own community. The sovereign and the humblest 
ranks of his subjects were actuated by the despotic ideas which are 
the invariable fruit of ignorance. The land-owning aristocracy, with 
their usual high spirit, were thinking of saving themselves a few half- 
pence in the pound on the land-tax. The clergy inherited repressive 
tenets from many previous generations; for their church had learnt, 
in Burke’s gorgeous phrase, “ to exalt her mitred front in Court and 
Parliament,” only at the expense of her freedom, her nobleness, and 
her spirituality. No class in the country, except the merchants, set 
their faces resolutely against the war. Those who did not support 
the measures of the Court stood aside in languor and indifference. 
It is possible that this was the mental attitude of a majority of the 
nation. It was fortunate for them and for us that the yeomen and 
merchants on the other side of the Atlantic had a more just and 
energetic appreciation of the crisis. The insurgents, while achieving 
their own freedom, were indirectly engaged in fighting the battle of 
the people of the mother country as well. In one of its aspects the 
War of American Independence was a second English civil war. 
Burke, seeing this, “certainly never could and never did wish,” as 
he says of himself, “the colonists to be subdued by arms. Ile was 
‘ully persuaded that if such should be the event, they must be held 
in that subdued state by a great body of standing forces, and perhaps 
of foreign forces. He was strongly of opinion that such armies, first 
victorious over Englishmen, in a conflict for English constitutional 
rights and privileges, and afterwards habituated (though in America) 
to keep an English people in a state of abject subjection, would prove 
fatal in the end to the liberties of England itself.”’ ' 

The way for this more remote peril was being sedulously prepared 
by a wide-spread deterioration among popular ideas and a fatal 
relaxation of the hold which they had previously gained in the public 
mind. ‘In order to prove that the Americans have no right to their 
liberties we are every day endeavouring to subvert the maxims which 
preserve the whole spirit of our own. To prove that the Americans 
ought not to be free we are obliged to depreciate the value of freedom 
itself; and we never scem to gain a paltry advantage over them in 
debate without attacking some of those principles or deriding some of 
those feelings for which our ancestors have shed their blood.” The 
material strength of the Government and its moral strength alike 
would have been reinforced by the defeat of the colonists to such an 
extent as to have seriously delayed or even jeopardised English, and 
therefore also Kuropean progress. As it was, public opinion was de- 

(1) Appeal from the New to the Old Whigs. Works, i. 504 a. 

(2) Speech en Conciliation with America (Mar, 22,1775). Works, i. 192 a. “J 
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moralised by even the temporary infusion of arbitrary ideas into the 
popular mind. 

This demoralisation may well be believed to have done something 
to make the task of repression easy—strangely easy, as it appears 
to us, fifteen years later. The atrocious legislation of the last five 
or six years of the eighteenth century was the retribution for the 
languor or hostility with which the mass of the English commu- 
nity had watched the civil war of 1776. It is impossible to tell 
even how much this demoralisation of opinion of which I have spoken 
had to do with our pestilent and short-sighted policy in the revolution- 
ury wars. That policy was dictated by the anger and alarm of the 
oligarchy. But then the oligarchy knew no better. There had been 
in the civil war of 1776 an opportunity of teaching them the great 
lesson which, sooner or later, awaits all oligarchies. But the nation 
was not ripe. The majority took the wrong side, and were penetrated 
with the wrong set of political maxims. Proving, as Burke said, 
that the colonists ought not to be free, they depreciated the value of 
freedom itself. The inoculation of a people with absolutist ideas is an 
evil process of which the results do not vanish when the external 
symptoms of inflammation have subsided. The political principles 
which gained general favour between 1770 and 1780 were the result 
and the expression of our social state at the time. The success of ab- 
solutism in England from 1794 was the result and the measure of the 
depth to which those political principles had penetrated. 

The attitude of the English majority in the War of American 
Independence, and the wretched disasters which ensued, constitute one 
of the most striking examples which history furnishes of the widespread 
mischief that may be inflicted by the predominance of an unsound 
metaphysical abstraction. The abstract conception which wrought 
such evil at this lamentable period is still full of noxious vitality, —an 
unfortunate fact which makes the study of these events particularly preg- 
nant with instruction to those who have not been led to abanden 
the notion upon other grounds. It may perhaps be a question with 
the student of history whether the misdirected idea of public Right 
or the misdirected idea of public Duty has been the root of greater 
calamities for mankind. To the latter we owe the chapter of reli- 
gious persecution, which might appear the most heart-rending 
section in the annals of the race, until we reflect on the misery 
which has been spread over the face of the earth in the vindication 
of their fancied or real rights by tyrannic sovereigns or phrensied 
peoples. The real motive present to the earliest English supporters 
of Lord North’s system was mainly a desire to save themselves from 
a part of their taxes, which they hoped to extract from the colonists. 
But a mercenary motive of this sort must be supported and justified 
by a passable principle, by which also they might be able to grapple 
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to themselves the mass of the people. They fell back upon the 
doctrine that the English Government was sovereign in the colonies 
as at home; in the notion of sovereignty they found inherent the no- 
tion of an indefeasible right to impose and exact taxes. Having satisfied 
themselves of the existence of this sovereignty and of the right 
therefore which they took to be its natural property, they saw no 
step between the establishment of this abstract right and the 
establishment of the propriety of enforcing it. To enforce a right 
seemed to them as indisputably natural and proper as it is to believe 
a truth which has once been made to present itself to the mind. We 
have no alternative but to admit a truth as soon as we are persuaded 
that it is a truth. We have no alternative but to claim and 
execute a right which we have once proved to exist. Nothing 
beyond this ite m of proof is required to warrant the advance to active 
measures. For an illustration of the vitality which still exists in 
this mode of thinking in JR we need go no further than the 
tone too generally adopted in England during the recent contest in 
the United States. People convinced themselves, some after careful 
examination of the documents on which the constitutional oo 
turned, others by mere cursory glances at second-hand anthorities, 
that the Southern States had a riy/t to secede. Satisfied of this 
they needed no more to assure them that their sympathies might 
lawfully flow to the side in which they had discovered a documentary 
and constitutional right. The current of feeling was precisely 
similar in the struggle to which the United States owed their separate 
existence. Right was raised to be an omnipotent and infallible 
divinity, into whose nature and foundation no further inquiry was 
permissible. It was an ultimate fact, an idea incapable of resolution 
into simpler clements. Other figments of metaphysicians have been 
elevated to the same mysterious level, overriding the demands 
progress, drowning the voice of practical sense, and consigning one 
generation of men after another to live for much of their lives in 
Hool’s Paradises. None of these figments is more monstrous than 
this of the final and absolute existence of a Right. As if Right in 
the highest sense of all were something beyond analysis and beyond 
a test, and, still more absurd and mischievous, as if any given right 
were possessed of qualities beyond those of a measurable, fluctuating, 


and conventional value, assigned to it by its greater or less conformity 


with the conditions of the general convenience. Assoon as a right, 
that of taxing a colony or any other, ceases to harmonise with interest 
and expediency, to insist upon it is deliberately to clasp disaster to 
your arms. This was exactly what the English nation did in con- 
sidering its own position towards the colonists 

The question to be asked by every statesman and every citizen 
with reference to a measure that is recommended to him as the 
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enforcement of a public right, is whether the right is one which it 
is to the public advantage to enforce. Burke’s mind, thoroughly 
penetrated with these considerations, was led by them at once to 
grasp the true principle of conduct throughout the course of the 
transactions between England and the colonies. The idea of a right 
as a mysterious and reverend abstraction, to be worshipped in a state 
of naked divorce from expediency and convenience, was one that b! 
political judgment found preposterous and unendurable. He hated 
the arbitrary and despotic savour which clung about the English 
assumptions over the colonies. And this repulsion was heightened 
when he found that these assumptions were justified, not by some 
permanent advantage which their victory would procure for the 
mother country or for the colonies, or which would repay the cos* of 
gaining such a victory, not by the assertion and demonstration of 
some positive duty, but by the futile and meaningless doctrine that 
we had a right to do something or other, if we liked. That this 
should be looked upon as a conclusive argument, when in truth it 
was all but irrelevant, excited all that passion which Burke’s intense 
thoroughness kept ever ready to burst forth into flame. The folly ot 
clamouring in vindication of rights which were burdened with con- 
ditions that made them much worse than valueless moved him beyond 
patience. The alleged compromise of the national dignity implied 
in a withdrawal of the just claim of the Government, instead oi 
convincing, only exasperated him. Dignity, he bade them remember, 
had of late been a sheer incumbrance, at war with their interest and 
with every idea of their policy. “Show the thing you contend for 
to be reason; show it to be common sense ; show it to be the mean: 
of attaining some useful end; and then I am content to allow 
what dignity you please.”! The year after this, he took up he 
same ground still more firmly, and exposed it still more impressively 
As for the question of the right of taxation, he exclaimed, 

less than nothing in my consideration. .... My consideration 
narrow, confined, and wholly limited to the policy of the qu 

I do not examine whether the giving away a man’s money be 
power excepted and reserved out of the general trust of Goverment: 
and how far all forms of polity are entitled to an exercise of ¢! 
right by the charter of nature. Or whether, on the contrary, a righ 
of taxation is necessarily involved in the general principle of legisla- 
tion, and inseparable from the ordinary supreme power. These «art 
deep questions where great names militate against each other ; wher 
reason is perplexed; and an appeal to authorities only thickens the 
confusion. For high and reverend authorities lift wp their heads on 
both sides, and there is no sure footing in the middle. ‘This point is 
‘the great Serbonian bog, betwixt Damiata and Mount Casius old, 


(1) Speech on American Taxation. Works, i. 158 0. 
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where armies whole have sunk.’ I do not intend to be overwhelmed 
in that bog, though in such respectable company. The question with 
me is not whether you have aright to render your people miserable, but 
whether it is not your interest to make them happy. It is not what a 
lawyer tells me I may do, but what humanity, reason, and justice 
tell me I ought to do. Is a politick act the worse for being a 
generous one? Is no concession proper but that which is made 
from your want of right to keep what you grant? Or does it lessen 
the grace and dignity of relaxing in the exercise of an odious claim, 
because you have your evidence-room full of titles, and your maga- 
zines stuffed with arms to enforce them? What signify all these 
titles and all these arms? Of what avail are they, when the reason 
of the thing tells me, that the assertion of my title is the loss of my 
suit; and that I could do nothing but wound myself by the use of 
my own weapons? Such is steadfastly my opinion of the absolute 
necessity of keeping up the concord of this empire by a unity of 
spirit, though in a diversity of operations, that if I were sure the 
colonists had, at their leaving this country, sealed a regular compact 
of servitude; that they solemnly abjured all the rights of citizens ; 
that they had made a vow to renounce all ideas of liberty for them and 
their posterity to all generations, yet I should hold myself obliged 
to conform to the temper I found universally prevalent in my own day, 
and to govern two millions of men, impatient of servitude, on the 
principles of freedom. I am not determining a point of law; [am 
restoring tranquillity, and the general character and situation of a 
people must determine what sort of government is fitted for them.””! 
The advocates of the philosophy of expediency are commonly 
charged by their opponents with holding a doctrine that lowers the 
moral capabilities, and that would ruin society if it were unfortu- 
nately to gain general acceptance. The king and the minister in 
1774 entertained this view, and scorned to submit their policy to so 
mean a test as that prescribed by the creed of utility. If they had 
listened to the voice of the most eloquent and sagacious of the 
upholders of this test, they would have saved the empire. If they 
had for a moment awaked to the utilitarian truth, that the statesman 
is concerned, not at all with the rights of the Government, but 
altogether with the interests and happiness of the governed ; if they 
had weighed their policy in the capacious balance of expediency 
rather than with the airy, unreal, deceptive apparatus of the 
abstract principles of sovereignty, at least the separation of the 
mother country from her too powerful sons might have been effected 
as such a change ought to have been effected. As it was, the 
disaster in which they were finally overwhelmed formed an expressive 
comment upon the supremacy of the metaphysical notion of abso- 
lute right in practical politics. The actual bearings of circumstances, 


(1) Speech on Conciliation with America. Works, i. 192 a. 
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so visible to anybody who, like Burke, looked upon them from the point 
of practical sense, were hidden from the sight of men who surrounded 
themselves with a hazy medium of abstract and universally applicable 
ideas. The conception of an indefeasible right of sovereignty blinded 
them. It was they who were thus kept grovelling along the lowest 
ground, while their opponents, who chose to measure their policy by 
the standard of convenience, of the interest of the greatest number, 
of utility and expediency, were guided by it to the loftiest heights 
of political wisdom and beneficence. The baneful superstition that 
there is in morals, and in the art of politics, therefore, which is a 
province of morals, some supernaturally illumined lamp, still sur- 
vives to make men neglect the intelligible and available test of 
public convenience, and of practical justice, which is no more than 
expediency in its widest shape. If Burke were among us at this 
day, enjoining habitual recourse in every political measure to this 
standard, he would find that men are nearly as disposed as ever to 
reason downwards from high-sounding ideas of Right, Sovereignty, 
and so forth, which have in truth no invariable conformity to 
facts, and which are only treated with reverence because they are 
absurdly supposed to be ultimate, eternal entities, incapable of further 
resolution. Are we sure that if a set of conditions similar to those 
of 1776 were to recur in our own time, we should be wise enough to 
toss aside lawyers’ questions as to the exact measure and boundaries 
of our rights, and examine positively and simply what would be the 
course most likely in the specific case to reconcile the best interests 
of all the people concerned ¥ 


The same vicious spirit of adherence to the very letter of legal or 
quasi-constitutional rights had ever marked the whole policy of 
Kngland towards her American dependencies. It was the same 
spirit which, long before Grenville’s scheme of taxation, had planted 
and nourished the germs of discord between the mother country and 
the colonies. The Stamp Act and the Tea Duty were no more than 
the last drops in a full cup. They were the assertion of a right of 
one kind, made without eny thought as to the profit to be drawn 
from it. The laws regulating the commerce of the colonies were the 
assertion of a right of another kind, left equally unexamined by the 
only test proper to it. The policy pursued in the former instance by 
the Ministry and the landowning aristocracy and the people over 
whom these had influence, in the latter instance by the merchants, 


was in either case the creature of an arbitrary persuasion of a right 
in the mother country to do whatever she might deem convenient to her 
own interests with her colonies, without thought or heed for their inte- 
rests. The merchants detested and opposed the war with all their might. 
But it was they who had sown the seed. Their folly was eclipsed by 
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the infatuation of the Government, but if the landowners fancied that 
the colonists existed for the purpose of saving them the land-tax, at 
least they could allege in their excuse the creed of the merchants, that 
colonies existed for the purpose of enlarging the profits of the home 
traders. 

Historians, in treating of the American rebellion, have confined 
their arguments too exclusively to the question of* internal taxation, 
and the right or policy of exercising this prerogative. The true roots 
of the rebellion lay deeper, in our traditional colonial policy. Just 
as the Spaniards had been excited to the discovery of America by the 
hope of obtaining gold and silver, the English merchants utilised the 
discovery by the same fallacious method, and with the same fallacious 
aspirations. Each wished to bring as much as he could of the precious 


- 
Q 


metals to Europe, and each disregarded the interests of the inhabit- 
ants whom he found there. Each brought down retribution upon his 
country, though in unequal measures. Spain was undone by the 
influx of gold, and by the diversion of her industry from manufactures 
' England had to endure first the material loss 
produced by the short-sighted rapacity of her traders, and then both 
the ignominy and the material loss combined, which flowed from the 
rapacity of her aristocracy and the incompetency of her administra- 


to the gold mines. 


tors. The “ Mercantile System” is now so stone-dead, that we forget 
that only a hundred years ago it was full of animation, the key to our 
whole commercial policy, the great check to industrial growth, the 
pertinacious and obstructive relic of medieval superstitions about 
the mysterious virtues of gold. A hundred years ago the commercial 
classes believed that the prime object of their pursuits was to get as 
much gold and silver into England as they could. They sought, 
therefore, to make their country, as nearly as they might, a solitary 
centre of the exportation of non-metallic commodities, that so she 
might be also the great reservoir into which the precious metals would 
flow in a return stream. On this base their colonial policy was 
erected. This, too, it may be noted in passing, was the secret of English 
foreign policy from shortly before the fall of Walpole—extension of 
markets, with England as the centre whence commodities might be 
diffused. This was the national idea throughout the middle portion 
of the eighteenth century. The colonies had their place allotted to 
them in the system. They were to help to swell the stream. Some 
of the most important of their productions were confined to the 
English market, and could be exported to no other country. In the 
same spirit, they were prohibited from importing from any other 
country. Provinces, even, were forbidden to import certain com- 
modities from their neighbouring provinces. Everything which 
Europe most needed from the colonies was to come through English 


(1) See Mr. Lecky’s History of Rationalism, ii. 358. 
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markets. Everything which the colonies most needed from Europe, 
and some things which they needed from each other, were equally to 
come through English markets. So long as the colonies remained in 
their infancy, the mercantile policy was less prejudicial to their inte- 
rests. The monopoly of their commerce, the limitation of their 
markets, the discouragement of their manufactures, in some cases 
amounting to absolute prohibition, were less fatal in a country where 
labour was dear than they would be in a state where population was 
more fully developed and land had become scarcer. Still, the best 
that Adam Smith could find to say of the policy of England towards 
her colonies was that it was “ somewhat less illiberal and oppressive ”’ 
than that pursued by other mother-countrics.' 

The opposition, however, between this artifie ial system and visible 
needs and circumstances was too fundamental to be shirked. The 
urgency of facts made a way of escape. ‘C’est 4 la contrebande,’ 
Blanqui says gencrally, “que le commerce doit de n’avoir pas péri 
sous l’influence du régime prohibitif : tandis que .ce régime con- 
damnait les peuples 4 s’approvisionner aux sources les ian s éloignées, 
la contrebande rapprochait les distances, ab aissait les prix, et neu- 
“It was so with the 
American colonies. A contraband trade sprung up between them 
and the colonies of Spain. Our settlers imported goods from England, 
and re-exported them to the Spanish colonies, in return for bullion 
and other commodities. The result of this was that the Spanish 
colonists had access to useful commodities from which they would 
otherwise have been debarred, that the American colonists could 


tralisait V’influence funeste des monopol 


without distress remit the specie which was required by the nature 
of their dealings with England, and that a large sian t was opened 
for English pital This widely beneficial trade was incontinently 
suppressed in 1764, by one of those efforts of short-sighted rigour 
which might be expected from any Government where George 
Grenville’s influence was prominent. All smuggling was to be put 
down, and as this trade was contraband, it must be put down like the 
rest. The Government probably acted as they did in answer to the 
prayers of the mercantile classes, who could not see that they were 
putting the knife to their own throats. They only saw that a colonial 
trade had sprung up, and their jealousy b linded them to the benefits 
that accrued to themselves as a consequence of it. Their folly found 
them out. The suppression of the colonial trade was entrusted 
the commanders of men-of-war. We have had some experience 
(1) Wealth of Nations, book. iv. ch. vii. pt. 2. There is in the same place (p. 262, 
of Mr. McCulloch’s edition, 1855) an illustration of the way in which the merchants, 
the principal advisers of the yarious regulations of trade, sacrificed the interests not only 
of the colonies, but of the mother country into the bargain, even as those interests were 


then understood. 
(2) Histoire de ’ Economie Politique, ii. 25. 
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within very recent times of the arbitrary violence, the crass ignorance 
of law and legal usage, the barbarous insolence, which too often 
mark people of this kind when they are temporarily invested with 
civil authority. We may be sure that they were a great deal more 
unfit to exercise such authority a hundred years ago than they are 
even now. We may be sure that the original grievance of the 
colonists was not softened by the manners of the efficers who had to 
put the law into execution. The result of the whole transaction was 
the birth of a very strong sense in the minds of the colonists that 
the mother country looked upon them as a sponge to be squeezed. 
This conviction took more than a passing hold upon them. It was 
speedily inflamed into inextinguishable heat, first by the news that 
they were to be taxed without their own consent, and next by the 
tyrannic and atrocious measures by which it was proposed to crush 
their resistance.' The rebellion may be characterised as having 
originated in the blind greediness of the English merchants, and as 
having been precipitated by the arbitrary ideas of the patricians, in 
the first instance, and afterwards of the king and the least educated 
of the common people. If the severe pressure of the mercantile 
policy, unflinchingly carried out, had not first filled the colonists 
with resentment and robbed them of their prosperity, the imperial 
claim to impose taxcs would probably have been submitted to without 
much ado. And if the suppression of their trade in 1764 had not 
been instantly followed by Grenville’s plan for extorting revenue 
from them, they would probably in time have been reconciled to the 
blow which had been dealt to their commerce. It was the conjunc- 
tion of two highly oppressive pieces of policy which taught them 
that they would certainly lose more by tame compliance than they 
might possibly lose by an active resistance. 

The conflict was thus a shock in which substantial cirewmstance 
encountered a pair of phantoms, the mercantile policy, and the devo- 
tion to barren rights. False ideas often gain temporery victories 
over the facts which they no longer cover. In this instance the 
superior material force and energy happened to be on the side of the 
facts from the first. The intellectual error of the mercantile system, 
and the moral error of regarding every fancied or real right as a 
possession to be vindicated at all hazard and all cost, were thrust into 
the lower place proper to them. The claim of actual circumstance 
to have ideas adjusted to its visible requirements, was triumphantly 
made good, with a rapidity and completeness of which, alas, history 
furnishes too few examples. 


(1) Notably by the Duke of Bedford's suggestion that a statute of the reign of 
Henry VIII. for trying in England persons accused of treason without the realm, should 
be applied to the Boston leaders. Burke's forcible denunciation of this truly odious 
project may be found in the letter to the sheriffs of Bristol.— Works, i. 206. 
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Much ridicule, a little of it not altogether undeserved, has been 
thrown upon the opening clause of the Declaration of Independence, 
which asserts the inherent natural right of man to enjoy life and 
liberty, with the means of acquiring and possessing property, and 
pursuing and obtaining happiness and safety. Yet there is an im- 
plied corollary in this which enjoins the highest morality that in our 
present state we are able to think of as possible. If happiness is the 
right of our neighbour, then not to hinder him, but to help him in 
its pursuit, must plainly be our duty. If all men have a claim, then 
each man is under an obligation. It was an act of good omen thus 
to inscribe happiness as entering at once into the right of all, and into 
the duty of all, in the very head and front of the new charter, as the 
base of a national existence, and the first principle of a national 
government. The omen has not been falsified. The Americans have 
been true to their first doctrine. They have never swerved aside to 
set up caste and privilege, to lay down the doctrine that one man’s 
happiness ought to be an object of greater solicitude to society than 
any other man’s, or that one order should be encouraged to seek its 
happiness through the depression of any other order. Their example 
at once proved infectious. The assertion in the NewWorld, that men 
had a right to happiness and an obligation to promote the happiness of 
everybody else, struck a spark in the old. Political construction im 
America immediately preceded the last violent stage of demolition 
in Europe. Error. 

( To be continued.) 





THE WHITE ROSE. 
Cuarrer XXIV. 
THE WOMAN HE LOVED. 


Anp it was not yet dinner-time! The whole thing had been done in 
less than an hour and a quarter! He was at his wit’s-end, no doubt. He 
had never before ——- anything like such “a facer” ts this. 
And the worst part of it was that he must go back and tell Fanny 
the truth—tell her they had not a shilling left—tell her that 
unless she happened to find some loose change in her pocket, they 
could not even pay for their dinner at the ¢able d’héte. And yet will 
it be believed that a single drop could sweeten the whole of this 
bitter cup ?—the mere chance, the possibility of secing and speaking 
to Norah just once again ! 

He sought her in vain along the pevon, up and down the terraces, 
round and round the gardens. Scores of handsome, well-dressed 
women were strolling and loitering about, but Mrs. Vandeleur had 
gone home and was nowhere to be seen. This disappointment vexed 
him far more than his losses. He cven found himself wondering, 
with the wonder of some one else, as it seems to a man under strong 
excitement, that he should accept ruin so calmly, that everything 
real and tangible should thus count as nothing compared to a heat, 
hopeless, impossible love! 

It was an ill-omened frame of mind in which to return home and 
consult his wife on what they should do next. No wonder the 
German servant he met in the passage, looking after him, shook her 
flaxen head, scared by the pale face and impatient gestures of the 
English Z{[erv, usually so bright, and cordial, and kind. No wonder 
Fanny, still radiant from Tourbillon’s undeclared admiration, felt a 
yerard entered their sitting- 
morosely, still gloved and 


presentiment of what was coming when ( 
room with a bounce, and threw himself 
hatted, into an armchair. 


“That d d Frenchman’s been here again!” was the remark 
with which he opened the conversation. ‘The place smells like a 
hair-dresser’s shop !”’ 

It was a vanity of Tourbillon’s to affect some sweet and rare per- 
fume of which the fragrance remained long after he had departed. 
Music, flowers, song, scent, and sentiment—all these were weapons 
of which he made judicious use at the proper time. 

“The count /as been here,” answered Fanny, preparing for battle. 
“You needn’t swear, Gerard, all the same.” 

“T beg your pardon,” he replied, bitterly. ‘‘ You never were used 
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to coarse language—never heard it, I should think, till you married 
me. It don’t much matter now. You must be told the truth, and 
there’s no time to pick and choose words, when the whole game 
is up!” 

She was going to retort angrily, but something in his face stopped 
her. 

“ What truth ?—what game ?”’ said she, with clasped hands and 
anxious eyes. ‘ What is it, Gerard?’ Tell me, dear. You're ill, 
I’m sure—or—or, you’ve lost more than you can pay ?”’ 

« A man can’t well do that here!” he answered, with a grim smile. 
‘Ready money seems to be the word with these foreigners, when 
you’ve got it. When you haven't, it’s goto the devil whichever 
way you like, only don’t be long about it! That’s what I had best 
do, Fan. Look you here. It has come at last, and I haven’t a 
shilling left in the world.” 

He hardened his face to meet the reproaches he expected, standing 
up and squaring his shoulders, with his hands in his pockets. It put 
him out of his calculations altogether, that she should run to him, 
and throw her arms round his neck. 

“7 don’t care,” she sobbed, forgetting all her lady’s language and 
good grammar. “I don’t care—I don’t care no more nor nothing! 
Never heed it, deary,—never fear! Ill work my fingers for you to 
the bone, I will! Only you'll be my own now, won’t you? My 
own lad, as you’ve never been afore.” 

He was touched, softened. He looked down into her eyes with tears 
in hisown. But to be thus taken possession of, while Norah was 
not two hundred yards off—and in such language, too! It grated 
horribly. I believe if she had spoken good English, and left out the 
appropriation clause altogether, she might on this occasion have 
conquered once for all. 

“Tt needn’t be quite so bad as that,” said he, putting her away 
from him gently and tenderly enough. “If I could get back to 
England, something, surely, might be done. But how to clear out 
from here! How to pay for the lodgings and be allowed to leave the 
country, that is what puzzles me! Oh! what a fool I have been all 
through !” 

That last sentence changed the whole current of her feelings. He 
had not met her as she wished. Her heart was getting sore again, 
and hardening every moment. She took her bonnet (such a sweet 
little bonnet, with one red rose at the side!) out of its drawer, and 
began to tie it on with trembling fingers, opposite the glass. 

“You have been a fool, Gerard,” she muttered. ‘‘ Never a bigger 
fool than to-day! Ay! you’ve lost a deal more than money or 
money’s worth, only you don’t know it!”” Then she turned on him 
with a fixed, resolute face, and said quite calmly— 
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“T’m going out for half an hour, Mr. Ainslie. I think, perhaps, 
I can be of service to you, Please hand me that parasol.” 

““Where are you going?” he asked carelessly ; “isn’t it near 
dinner-time ?” 

She smile 
herself nor him. 

“T am going to get you what you want,” she answered. “I can’t 
promise, but I fancy I can bring you back the best part of a hundred 
pounds.” 

“You are going to ask your Frenchman for it, I suppose,” said he, 
with a sneer. ‘Mrs. Ainslie, I’ve stood a good deal, but I will not 
stand that.” 

The hard smile deepened on her face. 

“T am not going to ask my Frenchman, as you call him, for a 
shilling!” was her reply. ‘ When the time comes, perhaps his 
answer 4 such a request will be a kinder one than I’ve ever had 
from you!” and looking straight in his face while she delivered 
this parting shot, the sriiller? 8 daughter sailed out of the room like a 
queen. 





at seemed to spare neither 


Women certainly make themselves acquainted far more rapidly 
than men with the details of “the world they live in.” How could 
Fanny have learned that the Vandeleurs were at Homburg? How 
could she be sure of meeting Mrs. Vandeleur on her way from the 
Louisen-Briinnen at this particular hour? Sawdor had certainly 
transferred his patient to Von Saufen-Kelch, and Von Saufen-Kelch’s 
directions were to drink a glass of this sparkling mineral fasting, 
walk gently for half an hour, and then—drink another! But how 
could Mrs. Ainslie tell that Norah would so scrupulously follow the 
honest German’s simple prescription? Whatever might be the basis 
of Fanny’s calculations, they were so correct that in less than ten 
minutes she met the very person she wanted within twenty paces of 
the spring. 

There was no mistaking that lithe, undulating figure at any dis- 
tance off. We must be allowed a sporting simile sometimes—Mrs. 
Vandeleur looked like a racehorse amongst hacks in every company 
she frequented, in none more than when surrounded by the élite of a 
London drawing-room. Now, as she was coming up the gravelled path- 
way, Fanny could not but acknowledge the grace of that tall, slender 
figure, with its gliding, snake-like ease of movement ; the charm of 
that small, well-poised head, with its delicate temples; its golden 
chestnut hair, its pale, chiselled features, and deep, dark, melancholy 
eyes. 

As the women met each other, face to face, Mrs. Ainslie had the 
advantage of being prepared for the encounter; Norah, on the con- 
trary, was exceedingly startled and disturbed. 
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She had not seen Fanny since their well-remembered interview in 
the Rectory garden. She had thought of her indeed very often, and 
always with mingled feelings not devoid of that tender, though pain- 
ful interest, which a woman’s heart can still take in any object, even 
a successful rival, connected with the man she must no longer love. 
Being a well-conducted person, in a certain position, Mrs. Vandeleur’s 
better judgment should of course have decided on keeping such an 
adventuress as Fanny at a distance, but Norah’s character possessed 
a little Bohemian tinge of its own. She was not without sympathy 
for a recklessness prompted by affection, of which she felt herself 
qui. capable under similar temptation. Though she hated Fanny 
for running away with the man they both loved, it was with an 
honest, open hatred that did not prevent admiration for her daring, 
even something akin to respect for her success. 

Altogether, if time had been given for consideration, she would 
probably have determined on meeting Mrs. Ainslie with the cold, 
formal greeting of a distant acquaintance; but time was not given, 
for the latter came on her almost too quickly for recognition, 
and with considerable tact under the circumstances plunged at once 
in medias res. 

“Qh! Miss Welby, Miss Welby !” said Fanny in a broken voice, 
and seizing Norah’s hands in her own, “I ask your pardon indeed, 
for I should say Mrs. Vandeleur, but things are so changed now 
with you and me. And we’re ruined !—we are! We haven't 
a penny to bless ourselves left, and never a friend in this foreign 
country but yourself, Miss Welby,—I mean Mrs. Vandeleur ; and if 
you won’t help us, I’m sure I don’t know what to do no more than a 
child—TI don’t! I don’t!” 

“ Ruined!” repeated Norah, shocked, and, it must be admitted, 
utterly taken aback by so unexpected an ebullition. ‘“ Ruined, 
Fanny!” (she could not quite bring herself to say Mrs. Ainslie). 
“My good girl, what do you mean? Has anything happened 
to your husband?” (Here her voice faltered a little.) “Is it 
sorrow, or sickness, or what is it? Of course, I’ll help you, if I 
an.” 

Fanny carried the shapely, well-gloved hand she held up to her 
lips. Impulsive, impressionable, a natural actress, she threw herself 
unreservedly into the sentiment of the moment, and if such a paradox 
is admissible, could be sincere even in her duplicity. 

“T knew you would,” she murmured, her fine eyes filling with 
real tears; “I knew you would. I haven’t forgotten what a kind 
heart you always had. It’s money we want, Mrs. Vandeleur; money 
to take us back to England. We haven’t so much as a florin left to 
get us a dinner! ” 

The tears had come to Norah’s blue eyes, too, and for a moment 
VOL. II. N.S. F 
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Fanny’s heart smote her to meet so kindly a sympathy, but it hardened 
again directly with the jealousy that survives in such hearts, long after 
love is dead, for Norah exclaimed all unconsciously — 

“You don’t mean that Gerard—that Mr. Ainslie is starving! 
Gracious heavens! and I to know nothing of it! You mustn’t stay 
a minute! You must go to him directly. Tell meat once. How 
much money do you want ?’ 

Fanny reflected. ‘A hundred pounds,” said she, “ would take us 
to England and set us up again. At least, would put us in the way 
of getting a livelihood.” 

“4 hundred pounds only!” echoed Norah, with that glorious 
contempt for a hundred pounds entertained by every woman who 
does not know what it is to live on her own resources, and by a good 
many who do. ‘“ You shall have it directly. Come with me this 
instant. The idea of poor Gerard having no dinner for want of a 
hundred pounds!” 

She had forgotten all about his folly, his inconstancy, and even his 
wife, though the latter was walking by her side; forgotten every- 
thing but that her Gerard, whom she used so to love, was 
starving, and she could help him! But could she help him? The 
doubt came on her like the shock of a _shower-bath. Mrs. 
Vandeleur’s stock of ready-money was usually at a low ebb; in 
fact, she seldom wanted any. The servants always had change, 
and Mr. Vandeleur paid all her bills, to do him justice, without 
amurmur, though they were of no trifling amount, Norah being 
inclined to carelessness on such matters,—so that really she seldom 
found occasion to put her hand in her pocket. To-day she knew she 
had one florin in a ridiculous little porte-monnaic she insisted on 
carrying about, because she had given its fellow to the girl at the 
well. This was the whole of her capital. She remembered there 
was neither kreutzer, nor groschen, nor sou, nor halfpenny, nor any 
denomination of coin, foreign or British, in the jewel-case at home. 
Stay! The jewel-case! Might not jewels help her out here, as 
effectually as gold? She glanced down to her shapely arm; at its 
wrist dangled a bracelet, in which were sect two or three precious 
stones, of undoubted value—a trinket, not in the best taste, but 
worth a good deal of money: one of Vandeleur’s many gifts since 
her marriage. Surely, this was the very thing. 

“In here, Fanny!” she exclaimed, hurrying her companion into 
a flashy little shop, or rather stall, displaying beads, crystals, drink- 
ing-cups, views of the Taunus, rubbish for all tastes, and cheap 
jewellery of every description. 

In a moment her bracelet was dashed on the counter, and under 
inspection by a German Jew, with a dim gold ring on a dirty fore- 
finger, who shook his head depreciatingly, of course, as he would 
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have shaken it by instinct, if requested to advance a hundred florins 
on the Koh-i-noor diamond. 

It was no novelty to this cautious speculator thus to examine femi- 
nine personalties. Everybody in Homburg passed his shop five or 
six times a day, and he was in the hourly habit of pricing all kinds of 
articles at one-third of their market value, and even giving for them 
as much as half. A kind little man, too, in manner, and a friendly, 
notwithstanding his faith, his profession, and his grimy hands. 

Mrs. Vandeleur was always a little impetuous. “There!” said 
she in her native language—“ take that; the stones are real, and 
it’s good gold. Give me a hundred pounds sterling for it—and be 
quick.” 

He spoke English, of course, in his own way, as he spoke half-a- 
dozen European tongues. Poising the bracelet in his hand, he looked 
blandly into Norah’s face, and observed — 

“A hundred gulden, honourable lady—a hundred gulden ( mintz) ; 
or you shall have your English money at 11 48, the rate of exchange 
this morning in Frankfort, and—and »’ observing the cloud on 
his customer’s brow, “anything else you like out of my shop, for 
an andenken, honourable lady. There is bric-a-brac and French clocks, 
and ver’ goot Turkish shawls behind there, and slippers, and amber, 

md so weiter, und so weiter,” bowing lower and looking more persua- 
sive with every fresh enumeration. 

‘“‘Qne hundred pounds!”’ repeated Norah, shutting her lips tight, 
as was her habit when very much in carnest. “It’s worth more 
than two, I know. Take it, or leave it! There’s another shop three 
doors lower down.” 

“Fifty, honourable lady. Sixty—seventy!” expostulated the 
buyer, increasing his bid every time he looked at Mrs. Vandeleur’s 
unyielding face. “ Eighty and five! Well, well, to favour a gracious 
and honourable lady, let us say a hundred, and ten guldens thrown 
back. Not aflorin! Not akreutzer! Ah! be it so. Bot I sall gain 
nozing, gar nichts, ven I send him to Frankfort to be sold;” and 
the old fellow counted out the money in French and German paper 
with an admirable assumption of combining the courtesy due to a 
lady with the satisfaction of performing a charitable action. 

Norah crumpled it all up together and left the shop, scarce deign- 
ing to return a nod for the many bows and entreaties for her future 
custom, with which the little man ushered her out. 

No sooner was she in the strect, than she pushed the packet into 
Mrs. Ainslie’s hands. “Take it, Fanny,” she said, “and welcome. 
Heartily welcome! Only,” and here her eyes looked wild, and her 
voice came as if she were choking, “ whatever happens, don’t—don’t 
tell him that it comes from me!” 

They were close to her own door, and dropping her veil over her 
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face, she ran in without another word. Mr. Vandeleur had got tired 
of waiting, and gone off to dinner. Therefore it is reasonable to 
suppose that Norah would go at once to her own room, and soothe 
her feelings with the refreshment of ‘‘a good cry.” 


CHAPTER XXYV. 
“THE WOMAN HE MARRIED.” 


Fanny looked after her long and earnestly for more than a minute. 
Then the face, usually so soft and rosy, turned hard and pale. 

«She loves him!” muttered Mrs. Ainslie, clenching the soiled notes 
in her gloved hand; “she loves my husband—loves him still! 
Ay! and the right way too. I think I know how a woman should 
care for a man! I wonder what fe feels about it? I'll find out 
before I’m an hour older. It’s time something was done, and if it’s 
as I think, why he’ll live to repent it perhaps, that’s all! I’m not 
the woman to be deceived and put upon, I can tell my lord! There’s 
others besides him, just as good gentlefolks, too, that can look sweet 
and speak kind. Ah! a worm will turn upon you if you'll only 
tread hard enough; and I ain’t quite a worm yet—very far 
from it!” 

Thus Mrs. Ainslie, looking, indeed, very unlike a worm in her 
pretty dress and her sparkling beauty, that even an angry face could 
not wholly destroy. She had not far to go, perhaps scarcely a 
quarter of a mile, but into that short walk Fanny compressed the 
reflections and the possibilities of a lifetime. She reviewed her own 
past, but only since she had known Gerard; previous to that era it 
seemed well to ignore, even to herself, the habits and inclinations of 
her girlhood. She went back to the first day they met in the sweet 
early summer under the willows by Ripley Water, but the tears 
began to gather, and she forced herself not to dwell too long on 
that memorable walk. Even with its golden recollections was 
mingled the alloy of Miss Welby’s presence, and Fanny could 
have cursed the fair, white face that had thus come always 
between her and happiness—wilfully forgetting that but for Miss 
Welby’s rare beauty, and Vandeleur’s unscrupulous spirit of intrigue, 
she had never so much as made the acquaintance of the man who was 
now her husband. 

Neither did she like to think too much of the happy time, despite 
its keen anxiety, when he lay between life and death, and she had 
him all to herself, to watch and tend and love, with trembling hopes 
and fears, in sweet uncertainty whether that love would ever be 
returned. How well she remembered the day when he came back 
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from the confines of death to eat his chicken-broth like a living man, 
when, weakened by watching and anxiety, she burst into tears from 
sheer pleasure at the sight. Oh! for that happy time once more! 
and now it could never, never come again ! 

She could have wept freely, but that something fierce in Fanny’s 
nature, a spirit of rebellion against pain, always came to the surface 
under suffering ; and a reactionary sentiment of pity for herself, such 
as she would have felt for another, ere she had time to melt, hardened 
her back into wrath. He had never loved her, she thought—not even 
when he took her to his breast that day. It was only gratitude, that 
was all, and a young man’s fancy for a pretty face. She had a pretty 
face, she knew it; and there were others thought so besides him. 
She would have made him a good wife, perhaps, if he had let her, 
but he never would let her; and after all, maybe, it wasn’t in her 
nature to be steady for long. What was the use of trying to be 
good? It certainly hadn’t answered with her. Best take things as 
they come, and “so let the world jog along as it will.” 

“And that there Frenchman,” continued Fanny, pursuing her 
meditations half aloud, “ he’d take me away to-morrow, and welcome, 
if I was only to hold up my finger! And why shouldn’t I hold up 
my finger? It wouldn’t break Gerard’s heart. I don’t believe he’d 
even go to the station to ask what train I’d started by. And the 
other’s a real gentleman after all—a nobleman, as I believe; and I do 
think he loves the very ground I walk on. Is a girl never to have 
a home ? never to know the worth of an honest man’s affection ? It’s 
not been mine yet, but I should like to try. Gerard had better look 
out. If he don’t alter his conduct he’ll find the cage open and the 
bird flown. Ah! it’s not the bird that he wants in his own nest. 
She’s got gilt wires round her, and perhaps she beats her breast 
against them harder than any of us think for. Dear! dear! it’s a 
bad business altogether, and if it don’t get better I’m in two minds 
whether I won’t take French leave. French leave, indeed! if the 
Count will chance it, why, so will I. I’ve done a good stroke of busi- 
ness to-day at any rate. I wonder whether Gerard will think so? At 
least I’ve done it for him. I wonder whether any other woman would 
have done half as much. It wasn’t so easy to ask her for charity. 
What could I do? Vandeleur? I know him too well. He said 
that cheque should be the last ; and when the Squire won’t, why he 
won’t—not if you was gasping for a mouthful of bread at his feet. 
Well, Gerard, it’s about done at last, lad; but perhaps you and me 
will part friends after all!” 

She had reached their lodgings now, and ascended the stairs with 
some vague, unacknowledged hope that she might have judged her 
husband too harshly. Perhaps he had got over his infatuation about 
Mrs. Vandeleur, another man’s wife and all! thought Fanny. 
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Perhaps it was but a boy’s fancy, and he had forgotten it, as men do 
forget such youthful weaknesses—men and women too: she had 
buried a dozen of them, and even their ghosts never rose to disturb her 
now. Well, a few minutes would show. She could love him yet, for 
all that was come and gone, if he would but give her the chance. 

He was sitting in an arm-chair, plunged in gloomy thought, with 
his eyes fixed on the empty stove. His hat was still on his head ; 
he had not even taken off his gloves. Whatever might be the 
subject of his meditations, at least it was engrossing. He did not 
even hear her come into the room. 

Twenty-four hours ago she would have stolen behind him and laid 
her hand on his shoulder 





perhaps turned his face up and given it a 
saucy kiss. She was too proud to do so now, but placing herself 
directly in his front, observed coldly, and in a tone little calculated 
to conciliate— 

“Tam sorry to disturb you, Mr. Ainslie, but I have been about 
your business, and have done, I think, as much as you could wish.” 

He gave a great start. He was dreaming of Marston Rectory— 
the roses, the cedar-tree, the lawn, the work-table, the slender girlish 
figure, the fond pale face, with its dark eyes and its golden chestnut 
hair. He woke to Homburg, ruin, and an exasperated wife ; beautiful 
indeed and brilliant of complexion, but hard, indignant, bearing on 
her forehead the well-known frown, that denoted a domestic storm at 
hand. 

“* My business?” he asked, shortly ; “I didn’t know I had any! 
Nor pleasure neither, for the matter of that!” 

“You needn’t sneer,” she replied, commanding herself with an 
effort, though the dark eyes flashed ominously. ‘So long as I 
remain with you, so long as I fulfil my duty as a wife, your interests 
are mine. I have been looking after them to-day. Count that 
money, sir. Oh! I’m not going to cheat you. If I’m right you'll 
find it exactly a hundred pounds !”’ 

He was so surprised that he never thought of telling over the 
notes she held out, nor even of taking them from her hand. He 
stared blankly in his wife’s face. 

“A hundred pounds!” said he. “Why? what? how do you 
mean? Fanny, how could you ever come by a hundred pounds ?” 

Rather a hard smile lightened in her dark eyes, and showed her 
white teeth, while she answered— 

“ That’s my business; yours is to take and do the best you can 
with it. I’m not such a fool, Gerard, after all, though I hadn’t the 
luck to be a lady born.” 

He winced. Somehow she always said the very thing that irri- 
tated him most. It is no unusual drawback to married life, this same 
knack of “ rubbing the hair” the wrong way; and I think it helps 
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to bring a very large proportion of cases into the “Court of Pro- 
bate, &e.” 

“At least,” said he, after 2 moment’s pause, “I have a right to 
know where this comes from. You never had a hundred pounds of 
your own in your life, Fanny; nor anything worth a hundred 
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pounds ! 

“ Not yet,” she answered, with an impatient little tap of her foot 
against the floor. “But as the Count says, ‘ Qui sait enfin ce qui 
arrivera ?’” 

The atrocious British accent of this quotation grated on his ear 
less than the mention of the Count’s name. 

“T have a right to know, Fanny,” he repeated, in a stern com- 
manding tone, against which she was sure to rebel. ‘I desire you 
will tell me the truth at once.” | 

“Then I just won’t!” she answered, remembering Norah’s stipu- 
lation, and thirsting for battle on her own account, wounded as she 
felt in her better feelings, and falling more and more under the 
dominion of her worse. 

When a woman takes up such a position it is somewhat difficult 
to dislodge her. The only chance is that she seldom holds it for any 
length of time, abandoning it usually for the shelter of some grievance, 
real or imaginary. 

“I can come to but one conclusion, then,” said Gerard, mounting 
the high horse. “It must have been furnished by Count Tourbillon, 
and I decline to have anything to do with it—or with you either, 
after to-day!” 

She turned perfectly white in her anger now. She had enough 
of right she felt on her side to justify any outbreak of temper, any 
breach of confidence. She forgot her promise to Norah, she forgot 
her duty to her husband, forgot everything but the bitter, cruel 
insult under which she writhed. 

“Tt is not from Count Tourbillon!” she exclaimed; “ and you are 
a base coward to say it is! I have it in charity—charity—trom 
your old sweetheart! It’s from Mrs. Vandeleur—there! Perhaps 
you'll take it now; for I do believe as you worship the very ground 
she walks on!” 

He covered his face with his hands. 

“ God knows I do!” was all he murmured. 

It was too much for Fanny. That stricken look, that sorrowing 
voice, that muttered confession, wrung by surprise and suffering, 
proved more than a thousand protestations. She saw it all, and it 
pierced her like a knife. 

With a gesture of intense irritation she flung the little crumpled- 
up bundle of notes at her husband’s head, swept out of the room, 
banging the door fiercely behind her, and walked down stairs without 
trusting herself to say another word. 
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CuHaprer XXVI. 
THE RULING PASSION. 


GERARD, left alone with his own reflections, sat for a while in a 
brown study opposite the stove. By degrees, the past came 
back in regular succession, like the scenes of a diorama, or rather 
faint and distorted as on the slides of a magic lantern. It was with 
a thrill of something akin to actual happiness that he considered his 
utter ruin, for, had it not brought him the assurance that he still 
lived in Norah’s memory, nay, that he still occupied some portion of 
a heart, once wholly his own? For a moment, I say, he was almost 
happy. Then came the self-torture to which such dispositions are 
peculiarly subject; the misgivings from which coarser organisations, 
secure in their own good opinion, are wholly free; the morbid de- 
preciation of its real value, so often entertained by an engrossing 
affection acting on a sensitive and imaginative temperament, not yet 
experienced in the selfishness of mankind, and ignorant how rare, and 
consequently how precious, is an honest, undivided love, adulterated 
by no considerations of interest or vanity or advancement. He 
remembered now the painful longing, the weary waiting in his 
comfortless lodgings for the letter that never came. Would he have 
done so by her? Not to save his life a hundred times! No; she 
could not really have loved him. Had she not given the clearest 
possible proof of her indifference? Was she not another man’s 
wife? The haughty, happy wife of an affectionate husband, willing 
and rich enough to indulge her in every fancy and every whim? To 
help her old lover with a sum of money she did not want, as you 
throw your dog scraps from your plate at luncheon, seemed to be the 
last caprice; and was her dog to take it with servile, grateful gestures 
and mild, fawning eyes? Her faithful dog, once ready to face death 
itself willingly for one caressing wave of the white hand, one kind 
look in the blue eyes! No; he would be a dog indeed, if he could 
accept such an indignity from the woman who had trodden his heart 
under foot without compunction or remorse! Stung by the thoughts, 
he rose from his chair, and picked the notes off the floor where they 
lay as Fanny had thrown them down. He would send them back 
to Mrs. Vandeleur that very afternoon. It would be an excuse at 
least for writing—only a few lines, expressing gratitude of course, 
but cold, polite, and with a covert bitterness in every word, that 
should cut her false heart to the quick! Instinctively he examined 
the roll and counted over the notes; with the addition of a few 
napoleons enclosed, the sum amounted to exactly a hundred pounds. 
While he told them over, a temptation came strong upon him to 
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take them back to her himself; through much pride and sorely 
wounded feelings rose the old unconquerable thirst to hear that well- 
known voice, to look in that dear face once again—the longing that 
has saved many a heart from shipwreck, as it has lured many another 
to destruction. 

There is a story in one of our ancient romances exemplifying the 
mastery of this ill-advised ‘‘ desire of the eyes,” even in extremity 
of mortal danger, which is not without a moral, though couched in a 
grim pathetic humour of its own. Rendered into modern English, 
it runs almost as follows :— 

“ Now, the king held a tournament, and caused heralds to proclaim 
that at high noon the Knight of the Falcon would give battle to all 
comers, by sound of trumpet; to run three courses with thrust of 
lance, and exchange three sword strokes, point and edge, in honour 
of the king’s betrothed bride, whom none had yet seen, for she was 
coming to share his throne from her father’s castle beyond the 
Northern Sea. And if any knight would uphold that his ladye- love 
was aught but sun-burned in comparison with this unknown di imsel, 
he must accept mortal defiance from the challenger, and so give him 
battle d Poutrance. Therefore, the Knight of the Falcon hung his 
shield under the gallery, where sat the king surrounded by his nobles 
and their dames; but, because it was the shicld of a famous warrior, 
with whom issue must be tried, not by weapons of courtesy but to 
the death, men passed it by untouched, and it seemed that the bes auty 
of the unknown queen would be established in a bloodless victory. 

“So the heralds blew their trumpets loudly, and some of the ladies 
in the king’s gallery whispered that their brows must indeed be sun- 
burned, since their lovers had grown so sparing of lance-shaft and 
sword-blade ; but the Lady Elinor laughed scornfully, and said to her 
companions, ‘Behold! though my knight is under a vow, that he 
will neither speak in my presence, nor look in my face, till Pentecost 
be come and past, yet will he adventure man and horse, life and 
limb, to uphold mine honour this day, as ye shall see before the 
heralds shall have sounded one more trumpet blast.’ 

“Even while she spoke, Sir Eglamor, called, after his vow, ‘the 
Silent Knight,’ rode lightly into the lists, and struck his lance-point 
fair and free against the hanging shield till it rang again, but spake 
never a word the while, and though his vizor was up, kept his eyes 
fixed on the mailed gauntlets at his saddle-bow, because of his vow 
and his ladye-love, who looked down on him from the gallery above. 
Nevertheless, the blood came bright and glowing into his face, so 
that the Lady Elinor thought her knight had never seemed so fair 
as when he clasped his vizor and wheeled his horse to his post, and 
laid his lance knightly in the rest. 

“So the trumpets sounded, and the knights ran three courses, 
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shivering their lances to the grasp without advantage lost or won on 
either side. Wherefore, they drew their good swords, and laid on 
with mighty strokes for honour and renown. 

“Now the Knight of the Falcon pressed his adversary sore, and 
drove him to the barriers, and plied him with sweeping blade under 
the king’s gallery ; but the Silent Knight spied a crevice beneath the 
other’s vaunt-brace, and drew back his arm to speed a deadly thrust 
that should win for Lady Elinor the victory. 

“She was leaning over to watch him, and beholding her knight as 
it seemed to her thus at a disadvantage, she turned deadly pale, 
uttering a faint scream of pity and terror and dismay. 

“ Then the Silent Knight forgot his vow, and his skill of arms, and 
his sore need in mortal strife, to look up once again in the pale scared 
face he loved so well. Once again, and never more! for the whirling 
blade came crashing down, and shore through floating plume and 
good steel helmet, and bit deep into the skull, so that the Silent 
Knight fell heavily beneath the trampling horses; and when his 
squire ran in to unclasp his vizor, he neither spoke nor lifted his 
eyes, nor moved again. 

“Said the Lady Elinor, ‘ Alas, for my true knight! that even in 
his mortal peril he could not refrain his eyes from this poor face. 
Never shall it be unveiled in the sight of men again!’ 

“So she kept her vow till nigh Pentecost twelvemonth, and 
knights and dames declared that the Lady Elinor had mourned for 
her true love right maidenly and well.” 

In obedience, then, to the dictate of this morbid craving, Gerard 
sallied forth to traverse the gardens of the Kursaal, with the hope of 
seeing Mrs. Vandeleur once more. It was improbable that his search 
would be successful, inasmuch as the hour had arrived at which it 
was the habit of those visitors to go to dinner, who preserved the 
customs of civilised life, and felt unequal to a heavy German meal of 
five courses at one o’clock. He walked up one alley and down another 
without seeing a human being, except the tidy, prosperous, essentially 
Saxon maiden who presided over the Louisen-Briinnen, and whose 
smile was sweet, whose blue eyes were placid, as if there were no 
such things as aching hearts or broken fortunes in the world. She 
only nodded pleasantly in answer to his inquiring glances, reached 
him a mug of the sparkling water, and, unmoved by his refusal, 
went on calmly with her knitting as before. 

He could not bring himself to call at Vandeleur’s house and ask 
point-blank if Norah was at home, so he was easily persuaded she 
must have gone to dinner at the crowded table-d’héte in the Kursaal, 
and there was nothing for it but to wait till that protracted meal 
should come to an end. He thought once of joining the two hundred 
feasters, but he could not have eaten a morsel to save his life. 
Besides—and the reflection was a little startling—he had not a 
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farthing of money in his pocket, except that hundred of Norah’s 
which he had resolved not to touch. So he thought he would walk 
to and fro amongst the poplars, and revolve what he should say to 
her when they did meet, conducting in his own mind an impassioned 
dialogue conveying sentiments of unaltered affection on both sides, 
based on an imaginary avowal from the lady, which it was most 
improbable she would make. 

He was getting on remarkably well in his own opinion, and had 
forgotten the existence of Vandeleur, and even Fanny, as completely 
as if he were still Mr. Archer’s pupil, speeding across the flats to 
Marston Rectory, when a little cloud that had gathered on the brows 
of the Taunus, dissolved into a gentle summer shower, before it 
could reach the Maine. Not an idler but himself was out of doors, 
and seeing it must pass over in a few minutes, he took shelter in one 
of the roulette-rooms opening on the perron of the Kursaal. 

The game, though languishing, was not without a few supporters. 
The ball clicked at intervals into its numbered pigeon-holes, and the 
drowsy voice of the croupier was to be heard with its “ rouge-pair, 
et passe,” or its “rien ne va plus,” in monotonous succession. A 
few shabby-looking players, who had dined early, or could not afford 
to dine at all, stalked round the'table, like unquiet spirits, and the 
stakes were so modest that when zero turned up in favour of the 
bank, it only netted seventeen florins and one napoleon of doubtful 
metal, not much resembling gold. 

With the instinct of habit, and scarce aware of what he was about, 
Gerard placed one of his louis, lately the property of Mrs. Vandeleur, 
on that column of the board which comprised what are termed the 
‘‘ middle numbers,” from 13 to 25 inclusive. The ball ran into a 
compartment marked 17, and according to the rules of the game he 
won double his stake. Such encouragement to the venture of a pro- 
fessed gambler could have but one result. He saw before him the 
possibility of winning a large stake, of returning Norah the hundred 
pounds she had sent him, and of assuring her, that while he was not 
indebted to her a farthing, she had been his good angel and had pre- 
served him from utter penury and want. A second hazard was 
equally successful, and Gerard cast himself blindly into the arms of 
that goddess in whom he had lately accustomed himself implicitly to 
trust. She failed him, as she so often fails her votaries, when they 
have none to rely on but herself. After an hour of gnawing anxiety 
and suspense, that left its traces on his features months afterwards, 
Gerard for the second time within a few hours walked out upon the 
perron literally beggared to the uttermost farthing. Nay, worse 
than this; he had lost more than food and shelter, more than 
the necessaries of life. How could he ever look Mrs. Vandeleur 
in the face again ? 

His eyes vacant and abstracted, face bloodless, hands thrust deep 
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into empty pockets, coat buttoned, and hat pushed back, he walked 
with something of a drunkard’s wavering step and gesture in the 
direction of his home. ‘There seems implanted in human nature that 
instinct of the wild animal which prompts the hopeless, helpless 
sufferer to seek its own lair, there to lie down and die. Gerard 
Ainslie staggered back to his “apartment of four pieces” aimlessly 
and unconsciously, as the hurt wolf slinks to its den, or the sinking 
fox makes for the woodland in which he was bred. It was not till 
his hand touched the door that another pang came across him, as he 
remembered his wife, and wondered ‘‘ what he should say to Fanny!”’ 

He had forgotten their late difference now—forgotten her irritating 
ways, her want of refinement in manner—forgotten even her low 
birth and his own lost chances—forgotten everything but that she 
had beauty, and loved him, and had fought gallantly by his side 
through the ups and downs of their short married life; nay, that 
even now she would not offer a reproach, but would probably try to 
please him more than ever, because he was completely undone. She 
had courage, he remembered; she had energy and resource, but 
what plan could she hit upon now’ or how should he excuse the 
imbecile recklessness and folly of this last fatal proceeding ? 

Poor Gerard! Ile need not have troubled himself on that score. 
Entering the sitting-room, he could not fail to observe that the 
box which contained Fanny’s favourite finery was absent from its 
accustomed corner. ‘There was no work on the sofa, and no work- 
basket, while the fan she usually left by the flower-stand had dis- 
uppeared ; but on the table lay a letter, addressed to himself, in the 
clear, formal handwriting he had often jested with her for taking so 
much pains to acquire. I think he knew the truth before he opened 
it. I think amongst all the mingled feelings called up by its perusal, 
one of thankfulness for a sense of liberty predominated. It was 
short, frank enough in all conscience, and very much to the point. 


“T have quitted you,” it told him, “once for all. I am never 
coming back again, and will never ask to see you any more. Gerard, 
I wouldn’t have gone like this if I hadn’t left you something to keep 
you from starving. I feel bad enough, don’t think me worse than | 
am. And I wouldn’t have deserted you at all, only you don’t love 
me!—that’s enough, I’m not a-going to say another word. Perhaps 
’d have made you a good wife if you’d behaved different ; but I don’t 
bear malice. I'd say ‘God bless you!’ if I thought a blessing of 
mine could do anybody anything but harm. Good-bye, Gerard! I 
hope you'll be happier some day with somebody else than you've ever 
been with me. “Fanny.” 

So Gerard found himself without a wife, without friends, without 
money ; outraged, insulted, ruined, lonely, desolate—but free. 


G. J. Wuyrr MELVILLE. 
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THE STATE AND THE CURRENCY. 


Tne defects of our monetary system are now so widely felt and 
acknowledged, that a revision of the Bank Acts is plainly impending. 
Currency reform is at length a question of the day—a necessity of 
the times; and time is as plainly on the side of Currency reform as 
Mr. Gladstone rightly said it was in the case of Parliamentary 
reform. We have no desire to precipitate the issue. A mere 
patching up of the existing system is not to be desired. What 
is wanted is a thorough understanding of the case, so that the new 
system may be in perfect accordance with the requirements of the 
community, and compatible with the full and free progress of our 
material civilisation. And we doubt if the public, or our public 
men, are as yet so fully informed of the facts of the question as to 
ensure a satisfactory settlement. 

The dreadful crisis of last year gave, as was natural, a marked 
impetus to the movement in favour of monetary reform. It is the 
experience of suffering, and the light which at such times is thrown 
upon the inadequacy of our administrative arrangements to alleviate 
such sufferings, which is the strongest agent in promoting reforms. 
At the same time it is natural that men, under the pressure of a great 
calamity, should jump only too precipitately at the first means of 
redressing the grievance which suggests itself, without taking suffi- 
cient pains to ascertain that the remedy which occurs to them 
would really attain the object which they desire. 

Since the crisis of last year, the remedial proposal which has found 
acceptance in most quarters is, to throw the burden of our monetary 
affairs upon the State. In every break-down of our monetary system, 
the Government has been obliged to play the part of alleviator. The 
only remedy, in times of emergency, has been the intervention of 
the Government, in the form of a suspension of the Bank Acts. Not 
unnaturally, therefore, hasty reasoners have inferred that all would 
be well if the State were to do permanently what it has done occa- 
sionally; namely, dictate the terms upon which the monetary 
requirements of the community should be supplied, or, rather, take 
into its own hands the issue and supply of that indispensable clement 
of well-being in every civilised community, the paper-currency. 

This rage for Government intervention, this clamour for the aid of 
the State as a means of helping us out of difficulties, has been de- 
veloped to an extraordinary degree since the calamity which over- 
took the country a year ago. In one quarter we find an eager appeal 
to the State to buy up all the railways in the kingdom, and to manage 
them at the public expense. In a like spirit of hopeful and daring 
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speculation, it has been proposed that the Government should take 
up all the railway debentures of the country, thereby guaranteeing 
indefeasibly the value of those bonds. From yet another quarter 
comes the proposal that an Act of Parliament should be passed com- 
pelling all banks to give security to the State for the deposits or 
amount of capital entrusted to their keeping by the public. In fact, 
during the last twelve months, State intervention with the private 
industry of the country has come, in many quarters, to be regarded as 
a panacea for all the evils which beset the commercial and monetary 
affairs of the community. 

Hitherto, it has been the pride and boast of our nation that our 
vast progress has been the result of individual action : the free action 
of individuals has been the developing force of our national progress ; 
and it has been regarded as a principle that the prime object of our 
legislation is simply to remove all obstacles to such individual 
exertion, and to give free scope to the labours and enterprise of the 
community. It has been our glory to be a self-governing people,— 
a community able to manage its own private affairs, and which not 
only desires no State interference, but which repels it. How comes 
it, then, that we now hear the opposite doctrine so loudly advocated 
in some quarters? How comes it that so many proposals are now 
made that the State itself should become the largest speculator in 
industrial enterprises, and that the Government, instead of making 
laws for the regulation of trade, should itself become the largest 
trading firm in the world? It is an idle clamour of hasty reasoners ; 
it is a mere cry of distress from men who experience a difficulty, but 
who cannot master it. We accept the cry as a proof of distress, of the 
existence of many defects, perhaps grievances, affecting our industrial 
condition ; but we cannot accept those proposals for State interference 
as otherwise than a grand mistake, a pernicious illusion, a change 
which would totally disappoint in its results the expectations of those 
who so eagerly and thoughtlessly clamour for it. 

The proposal that the State should take into its own hands the 
issue of our paper-money, is certainly the most natural of the many 
suggestions now being made for State intervention. There is much 
that is alluring in the proposal. It seems so simple ; it also, at first 
sight, seems so profitable for the State. If banks make a profit on 
their note-issues, why should not the State be able to do the same ? 
And since the State can make such a profit, why should it not do so ? 
We need hardly remark that proverbially the State is a bad man of 
business ; that trade is alien from its functions; and that many a 
business which is profitable in private hands, becomes unprofitable in 
the hands of a Government. Still less need we observe, as a question 
of principle, that the less a State interferes with industry the better ; 
and that the best thing for a Government is to mind its own business 
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—namely, governing—and to leave the community to mind theirs. 
Instead of dealing with those wider views of the matter, let us look 
at the more practical points of the case, and see the real nature of 
the change now so eagerly advocated. 

The first point to be noted, in considering the proposal for a State 
issue of paper-money, is the experience of the practical working of 
such a system in cases where it has been already tried. Our own 
country furnishes no examples of this kind, but they are plentiful 
enough in the history of other countries. From the days of the 
Venetian Republic—not to go back to Rome during its critical war 
with Carthage—down to the present hour, the system of a State 
issue of paper-money has been repeatedly and extensively adopted. 
But in all those cases it has been an exceptional measure,—always 
exceptional in its causes, and generally brief in its duration. It has 
never been long maintained except in countries like Russia and 
Austria, where the indebtedness of the State—or, in other words, a 
deficit of the revenue compared with the expenditure—is a chronic 
condition of affairs. In the War of American Independence against 
this country, the belligerent States issued paper-currency as the only 
means by which they could sustain the conflict. A few years after- 
wards the same system was adopted by France during her Revolu- 
tion—in the form of Assignats, or paper-moncy, issued on the 
security of the old Crown lands. In both of these cases the notes 
thus issued became rapidly so depreciated as almost to be worthless. 
In 1796, assignats of the nominal value of £40 barely sufficed to 
pay for a five-shilling dinner. The depreciation of the American 
State-notes was equally great. Since then various governments 
of Europe have had recourse to an issue of State-notes, in every 
case from the same causes, and with a more or less similar result. 
During the recent civil war in the United States both the Federal 
and the Confederate Governments had recourse to the same system ; 
the result being that, in the case of the Southern States, the State- 
notes became almost worthless; and in the case of the successful 
Northern States, the notes became depreciated during the conflict 150 
per cent., and even now they are still 80 per cent. below par. A 
hundred dollars in specie are equal in value to 130 dollars in green- 
backs. In fact, in every instance of which we have as yet had expe- 
rience, a State issue of notes has been simply a forced loan in dis- 
guise; just as it was (to take the most recent instance) in Italy 
during the war with Austria last year. Hitherto the system has never 
been adopted by any Government save as a means of meeting an in- 
exorable necessity—as a means of tiding over a grand national 
emergency. It has been adopted simply as a means of enabling the 
Government to expend more money than it received, or could obtain 
by any means, from the community. A deficit of revenue, compared 
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to expenditure, has not hitherto been regarded by any Government 
as a sufficient reason for adopting a State issue of notes: as long as 
it could obtain a loan, either from its own subjects or from other 
countries, it has abstained from having recourse to this extreme 
measure. It is only when taxation has been pushed to an extreme, 
and when even loans are unprocurable, that Governments have 
adopted the system of issuing State-notes; and as a natural con- 
sequence, they have at the same time found it necessary to give a 
forced circulation to those notes, by making them a legal tender, 
not only in payments to itself in the form of loans and taxes, but 
also as between man and man. 

These facts cannot be put out of sight. Every issue of State-notes 
either is from the outset depreciated, compared with the value in 
specie which they purport to represent, or tends to become so. 
Of course, this does not settle the question. Although State-notes 
have in every case become rapidly, and in most cases enormously 
depreciated, in every instance in which they have been adopted 
in other countries, it does not follow that a like result would follow 
the adoption of such a system in our own country. This is unde- 
niable. It is certainly a strange proceeding to make a system, 
which has always been an exceptional shift in other countries, a 
normal part of our own legislation, of our own domestic economy. 
But let us pass this by. It may be argued that if our Government, 
even during the exigencies of the terrible war with Napoleon L., 
never had recourse to an issue of State-notes, it is in the highest 
degree improbable that if such a system were normally established, 
our Government would ever so use its power of issuing paper-money 
as to lead to a depreciation of that currency. Nevertheless, if there 
had been an established system of State-notes in 1797—if the 
Government had then possessed the power to issue notes of its own— 
we think it would not have hesitated to use those notes in partial 
payment of its expenditure. It is one thing for a Government to 
ask power to issue notes of its own, it is a very much easier thing 
to apply or misapply that power when already conferred upon it. 

It may be said—The Government in 1797 authorised the banks of 
the country to suspend cash payments: how would things have been 
worse if it had issued inconvertible notes of its own? We reply, 
the difference would have been immense. ‘The two operations are 
totally dissimilar. In both cases, it is true, the safeguard against 
over-issues and depreciation of the currency which “convertibility ” 
supplies would be temporarily removed ; but the tendency to over- 
issue in the two cases would not be alike. An issue of State-notes is 
regulated not by the monetary requirements of the community but 
by the exigencies of the Government. ‘The Government expenditure 
is made in inconvertible notes, and there is no efficient or self-acting 
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check upon such issues, so that they may be continued until a great 
depreciation of the currency ensues. 

On the other hand, a temporarily inconvertible banking-currency 
is not, or at least is much less, prone to over-issue and depreciation. 
And for these reasons: 1. Banking-currency of any kind can only 
be issued in answer to the demands of the community. It can only 
be issued in the form of discounts and loans upon which the bank- 
rate is charged, and no man will pay interest for money which he 
does not need. 2. The only way in which banks can in this way 
get out a larger issue of notes than usual is by reducing the rate of 
discount—thereby inducing the community to apply for more dis- 
counts and advances than it would otherwise do. But no bank is 
willing to reduce the profit on its business, and it is always most 
profitable for a bank to keep its charge at the highest possible 
amount. For example, say that a bank has a discount business of 
ten millions, and charges thereon 5 per cent.: if it reduces its 
charge even 1 per cent. it will require to increase the amount of 
its discount business 25 per cent. before it can make its former 
amount of profits. Hence, even when temporarily exempted from 
the duty of paying their notes in specie, banks have no motive for 
increasing their issues beyond the natural requirements of the public; 
that is to say, they have no motive for making the currency redun- 
dant and depreciated, seeing that this can only be done by an 
undue reduction of the bank-rate, or, in other words, of the amount 
of their own profits. 

The idea of a State Bank of Issue probably floated dimly and 
vaguely, as an object of the future, before the late Sir R. Peel when 
he framed the Acts of 1844-5; and of late years it has fre- 
quently been proposed in a crude form, in pamphlets, without any 
definite plan for the practical working of such an establishment. <A 
year ago, in the debate occasioned by the great crisis of May, 1866, 
Mr. Gladstone seems to have adopted the idea, as a remedy for the 
existing defects of our present monetary system. He said briefly, 
but emphatically—*“ The profit of issues [banking issues or notes | 
belongs to the State; and what is much more important than the 
profit, the responsibility of issues also belongs to the State.” Here, 
then, we have two distinct propositions: let us consider them in 
succession. 

In making these statements, Mr. Gladstone offered no proofs or 
arguments in their support. And it must be admitted, as regards 
his first proposition—namely, that the profit on bank-notes should 
belong to the State—that, prima facie, the conclusion is quite 
the other way. In the first place, as a matter of fact, there is no 
country in the world in which, either at present or at any time, it 
has been held that the profit on banking-currency belongs to the 
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State. And secondly, as a matter of opinion, one would naturally 
think that the profit on the issue of such promissory notes should 
belong to the establishments which issue them at their own risk, 
and which have to keep a stock of gold requisite to ensure the conver- 
tibility of those notes. 

Bank-notes are a kind of general currency which banks issue in 
exchange for commercial currency (bills) and other property of a 
readily negotiable character. And banks must have a profit on this 
kind of business, otherwise they will not carry it on. They have 
first to get a return for their paid-up capital, or such portion of it 
as is needed as a guarantee for the notes which they issue. Secondly, 
they keep up a special department for the issue of notes,—which of 
course costs money. Thirdly, they have to incur the risk of some 
of the securities, in exehange for which they issue their notes, 
proving bad,—in which case they must bear the loss. And lastly, 
they must at all times keep in hand a stock of gold (which yields no 
interest) to give in exchange for their notes on demand. In these 
various ways, the issue of notes entails risk, and moreover constitutes 
a pretty heavy expense to banks. It is easy to see, then, why the 
profits on banking-currency should go to the banks which issue it,— 
as is, and ever has been, the custom in every country where banking- 
currency exists ; and accordingly the onus of proving the correctness 
of the opposite opinion—namely, that “the profit of note-issues 
should belong to the State ’—lies entirely with those who advance it. 

The matter resolves itself into (1) an abstract question of right, 
and (2) a practical question of public advantage, or cui bono? As 
regards the question of right, the leading principle may be safely 
laid down. The State may impose a tax upon bank-notes on the 
same principle on which all other taxes are imposed, 





namely, as a 
means of raising revenue from classes or persons who otherwise 
would not bear their fair share of the public burdens. Bank-notes 
may be taxed just as bank-cheques and commercial bills are taxed, 
or as any other media of transferring wealth are taxed. But not 
otherwise. The State has no more right to the profit upon bank- 
notes than it has to the profit upon commercial bills. In truth, it 
has no more right to appropriate the profit upon the issue of banking- 
currency than it has to appropriate the profit upon any other kind of 
business which it does not itself carry on. 


It may be said that a State has a right to levy a seigneurage upon 
the legal money of the realm. But this argument is partly invali- 
dated by the practice of this country, and what is more, it is quite 
inapplicable to the present question. 1. As a matter of fact, such a 
system has been repudiated in this and most other countries. In 
England, the State does not only levy no seigneurage upon the 
coinage, but it does not even charge for the cost which it incurs in 
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coining. <A costly establishment is kept up for the purpose of doing 
all the coining gratis. Any person may take any amount of gold to 
the Mint, and he will get it turned into coin of the realm free of 
charge—i.e., at the expense of the State. 2. Moreover, to levy a 
seigneurage upon money is justifiable only when the State agrees 
to receive that money at all times and indefeasibly in payment 
of taxes &c.; and also, by making that money a legal tender under 
all circumstances, to enforce its acceptance upon the community at 
large. It is needless to say that the State does not do this in the 
case of bank-notes. Although there are fully 200 banks of issue in 
the kingdom, there is only one of those banks whose notes are in any 
degree a legal tender; and even in this case (that of the Bank of 
Kingland) the “ legal tender” character of the notes, besides being 
restricted to England, is not indefeasible, the notes being liable 
to become worthless, like those of other banks, the moment the 
Bank of England fails to convert them into gold on demand. 

Next, let us consider the practical question: What benetit would 
accrue to the community if the State were to appropriate to itself 
the profit upon the issue of bank-notes? If such a change were 
made, what good would it do? Or would it do any good at all? 

Livery tax imposed upon the banks is a burden which they at once 
shift on to the shoulders of their customers—in other words, the 
community. If the State were to levy a million a-year from the banks, 
there would and could be no gain; for the community would have 
to pay the amount in additional charges for banking accommodation. 
Moreover—and this is the important point—this burden, when so 
shifted, becomes vastly augmented. As with a hydraulic press, an 
ounce of weight placed upon the small end is transmuted into a 
hundredfold pressure upon the broad end; so is every burden laid 
upon banks converted into a vastly greater burden upon the 
community. The increased charge exacted from the public may 
simply compensate the banks for the State-tax imposed upon them ; 
but this recouping necessarily takes place in such a way as enormously 
to aggravate the burden when so transferred to the shoulders of the 
community. The banks raise their charges in various ways; partly 
by paying less interest on deposits, and partly by declining to keep 
their customers’ accounts on the same terms as before; but chiefly by 
raising the bank-rate, or the charge which they make upon their dis- 
counts and loans. Now, what is the effect of such a rise of the bank- 
rate? When the rate of discount is raised to a high point, the effect 
is, not only to give to the banks a proportionately larger share of the 
profits of trade and industry of all kinds, but also to depress prices : 
so that a trader has not only to pay much more for his customary 
banking accommodation (¢.e., for the discount of the bills by which 
trade is carried on), but his produce or stock of goods is simultaneously 
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depreciated by the fall of prices which in such cases takes place. 
Thus, to take an extreme case, say that the bank-rate is raised from 
5 to 10 per cent.: then, although the banks receive only 5 per cent. 
more on their transactions, although they take only (if we can say 
“only” in such a case) 5 per cent more of the profits of trade, the 
commercial classes lose, in addition, 20 or 30 per cent. on the sale of 
their goods, owing to the concomitant depression of the markets. 
Moreover, when the bank-rate is raised to this high point, bills (the 
ordinary currency of wholesale trade) fall into disrepute, because com- 
mercial credit is shaken by the fall of prices; so that the bills of 
many traders are no longer accepted in payment; and, in conse- 
quence, many of those firms (although essentially solvent), being 
deprived of the ordinary means of carrying on their business, are 
forced to suspend. 

Thus the effect of a rise of the bank-rate from 5 to 10 per cent. is 
not merely an appropriation by the banks of 5 per cent. more than 
usual of the profits of trade ; it entails simultaneously upon the trading 
and producing classes a further loss of 20 or 30 per cent. on the sale of 
their goods; and also by bringing the ordinary currency of trade (7.e., 
bills) into disrepute, it deprives many firms of the means of carrying 
on business, and forces them into the Gazette. This is the effect of a 
high bank-rate upon the commercial and manufacturing classes ; and 
upon the lower classes the effect is equally disastrous. The con- 
traction of trade occasioned by a high bank-rate throws a large por- 
tion of the working classes out of employment,—entailing unmerited 
suffering upon thousands of industrious families, and also adding 
heavily to the poor-rates. Banks at such times get 5 per cent. more 
than usual upon their discounts and advances ; but, in consequence, a 
large portion of the trading-classes lose 25 or 30 per cent. Trade 
collapses, poor-rates increase, the national prosperity is checked, and 
all this is accompanied by a great amount of individual suffering 
and distress, alike in the middle and the lower classes. 

Although the above is an extreme case, it correctly describes the 
effects of a rise in the bank-rate: and it is by a rise of the bank- 
rate, chiefly, that banks must seek to compensate themselves for 
any heavy tax imposed upon them by the State. Indeed, it is no 
exaggeration to say that for every gain made in this way by the 
State, it would be better for the community to pay twenty times as 
much in the shape of ordinary taxation. Hence, if a heavy State-tax 
upon the note-issues of. banks be a positive detriment to the com- 
munity, the actual appropriation by the State of all the profit on such 
bank-issues would obviously be still more detrimental. 

But although it be neither justifiable as a question of right, nor 
advantageous for the common weal, that the State should appropriate 
the profit upon the issue of currency by the banks, it is perfectly 
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justifiable for the State to take such issues into its own hands; or, to 
speak correctly, to cause the present note circulation of the banks to 
be withdrawn, and to replace it by a State-issue of paper money, 
convertible, like the present bank-notes, into specie on demand. And 
this, we may presume, is what Mr. Gladstone had in view when he 
made his remarkable statement last year—namely, that “the profit 
of note-issues belongs to the State ; and what is much more important 
than the profit, the responsibility of such issues also belongs to the 
State.” The first clause of the sentence is obviously untenable of 
itself, although, since 1844, the State has to a trifling extent acted 
upon the false principle which it involves; but, liberally construed, 
the meaning of the whole statement may be taken to be, that the 
State ought itself to become the fountain of paper-currency,—assum- 
ing the cost and responsibility of the issue of notes, and thereby also 
entitling itself to the profit that may accrue from such issues. 

This is a proposal quite intelligible in itself, and also perfectly 
justifiable in principle. The only question, and a most important one, 
to which it fairly gives rise is: Ilow would such a system work ? What 
would be its practical effects ? And would those effects be advantageous 
to the community ? 

The object of the proposed change, it is almost needless to say, is 
simply to place the paper currency or note circulation of the country 
on an improved footing, with the double view of increasing its 
validity, and of freeing its issue from the invidious influences of 
private interest which at present affect it. We shall endeavour 
briefly and clearly to exhibit the advantages of such a system, as well 
as the objections which may be taken to it. 

Apart from the anomalous system which at present exists in this 
country, the defects of which we have shown in a previous article," 
there are three distinct forms in which a paper-currency can be esta- 
blished. 1. By a plurality of banks, all equal in the eye of the law, 
and conducting their operations (like all other trades) on the principle 
of freedom and competition. 2. By a single bank of issue, upon 
which the State has conferred a monopoly, subject to certain con- 
ditions, which ought to be designed, not only to secure the converti- 
bility of the notes, but also to prevent the abuse of the special privi- 
lege conferred upon it. 3. As issued directly by the State, the State 
taking upon itself the cost and responsibility connected with the 
business, and also acquiring any profits which may arise from it. 

In deciding which of these systems is the best, there are two main 
points to be kept in view. Firstly, the validity of the note; that is 
to say, the constant acceptability of the paper money of the country 
as a valid tender in payments, and all transfers of wealth. Secondly, 


(1) See “The Currency and its Reform” in the Forrnicur.y Review for December, 
1866, 
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the steadiness in value of the currency—the measure of value, in 
which all contracts are made, and by which trade of all kinds is car- 
ried on ; so that when a man engages to pay acertain sum of money, 
that sum, when the time of payment arrives, shall possess neither 
more nor less value (as measured by the amount of property or 
labour which it can purchase) than it possessed at the time when the 
contract was made. A perfect system of currency ought to attain 
both of these objects fully. And the best system is that which 
attains both in the greatest degree. 

But as is obvious, these two requisites of a perfect currency system 
do not necessarily go hand-in-hand. Each rests upon a separate 
basis. A currency may be a valid tender, yet be subject to great 
fluctuations in value. ‘“ Validity ’’ may be secured either naturally, 
by the convertibility of the notes into specie on demand ; or artificially, 
by the State rendering acceptance of the notes compulsory upon the 
community. But neither of these methods constitutes any security for 
steadiness of value in the currency ; for, in the first case, the value of 
the currency may be greatly raised at times when an export of specie 
takes place, or when from any cause specie is in greater demand 
than usual; and, in the second case, the value of the currency 
may be greatly depreciated by an over-issue of notes, although they 
remain a legal tender as before. In neither case is there any security 
that the notes shall constantly possess the same purchasing power. In 
order to keep steady the measure of value (i.c., the purchasing power of 
the currency) two points must be attended to. 1. The currency must 
not be liable to increase while the monetary requirements of the com- 
munity remain stationary, otherwise the value of the currency will 
be diminished. 2. The amount of the currency must not remain 
stationary when the monctary requirements of the community are 
from any cause increased, otherwise the value of the currency will be 
raised. In order to ensure steadiness of the measure of value, the 
amount of the currency and the monetary requirements of the com- 
munity must always be commensurate, the currency increasing or 
diminishing in quantity in accordance with the natural law of supply 
and demand. 

Let us apply these tests to the three systems of issuing paper-cur- 
rency above-mentioned. 

Plurality of Issue—that is to say, a system under which the note- 
circulation is not confined to a single bank—does not of itself afford 
any security for “ validity.” Neither docs the system of a single 
bank of issue, although in this case the end may be attained more 
easily than in the former. All depends upon the conditions attached 
to the power of issue. But a system of plurality of issues ensures 
steadiness of the measure of value much more fully than the system 
of a single bank of issue ; for in the former case there is competition, 
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which enables the law of supply and demand to operate in a normal 
manner,—whereas in the latter case, there is a monopoly, which 
tempts the privileged bank at times to kecp the supply of currency 
below the requirements of the community, in order to obtain a higher 
price for it—a greater profit upon the issue of it. A State issue of 
notes entirely secures the validity of the notes, because the State 
makes its notes a legal tender: but whether or not the steadiness 
of the measure of value is maintained depends upon the principle 
adopted in the issue of those State notes. A State currency, in short, 
ensures, in the most perfect manner, the validity of the note, but it 
does not ensure that the value of the currency, relatively to goods 
and other kinds of property, shall be always the same. 

It is almost superfluous to say that if State notes are issued simply 
in the form of Government expenditure, there is no security what- 
ever for the steadiness of the measure of value. The monetary require- 
ments of a community are dependent partly upon the amount of 
taxation, but mainly upon the condition of trade. And the monetary 
requirements of trade and the amount of Government taxation are 
not mutually dependent : so that a currency system which is regulated ° 
by the latter only, cannot be adjusted for both. It is possible to 
conceive that a State currency, limited by the amount of the Govern- 
ment expenditure, might be inadequate to the varying monetary 
requirements of the community,—there being no provision, under 
such a system, for an enlargement of the issues, when an increase 
occurs in the requirements of the public. But as a matter of fact, 
the special defect of a State currency is of an opposite kind—namely, 
its liability to excess. 

For example, in exceptional times—as in time of war—a Govern- 
ment cannot cover all its expenditure by means of taxation. It must 
have recourse to loans. And it is quite reasonable that, in the life 
of a nation, the exceptional seasons of war should borrow from the 
normal seasons of peace ; just as a merchant in bad years must have 
recourse to a portion of the profits which he makes in ordinary times, 
and may even forestall, to some extent, the profits which he may 
reasonably reckon upon in the future. But when a Government 
has free power to issue currency, instead of contracting loans, it 
has every inducement to meet its extra expenditure by means of an 
increased issue of its notes: for in this way the Government obtains 
the required sum without any difficulty, and also without having to 
pay interest for it. 

It is true that if this increased issue of State notes were accom- 
panied by an equal increase in the monetary requirements of the 
country, no depreciation of the currency would take place: in which 
case the result would be a pure gain alike to the Government and 
to the community. And doubtless an increase in the monetary 

equirements of the country generally does, to some extent, take 
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place in such exceptional times as during a war: the very increase 
of the Government expenditure of itself occasioning an increased 
requirement for currency, in which the State payments must be made. 
Supposing that the general trade of the country be not diminished 
(and sometimes it is not) by the occurrence of war, then the war 
itself, by creating a new branch of trade, augments the monetary 
requirements of the community, and tends to absorb the extra issues 
of State-notes. Nevertheless, howsoever this cause may lessen the 
depreciation of the currency which naturally ensues from an extra 
issue of paper-money by the State (in leu of contracting loans), it 
is very rarely, if ever, so potent as to prevent such a depreciation of 
the measure of value. 

This constitutes a serious objection to a State currency,—to a note- 
circulation of which the issue is in the hands of the Government. 
It is true that the community may actually lose no more (in the 
end it frequently loses less) from an over-issue of State currency than 
if loans to the same amount were contracted ; but the indirect effects 
of such an operation are exceedingly detrimental. The alteration 
and frequent fluctuations of the measure of value inflict great’ hard- 
ship upon individuals—creditors losing and debtors gaining, and. all 
contracts being vitiated. And when such a system of State issues 
is carried to the length to which it has recently been carried in the 
United States, a widespread spirit of gambling is generated, which 
is inimical to the interests of honest industry, and demoralising in 
its effects upon the community at large. 

It cannot be in this form—namely, as issued and regulated in 
amount by the Government. expenditure, and practically “ incon- 
vertible ”—that it is now proposed to place the note circulation 
of this country in the hands of the State. Such a form of issue is 
tolerable only in the most exceptional times; and in this country 
recourse has not been had to it even in the greatest emergencies 
through which the nation has passed. But if not in this form— 
which is the only one in which a State currency has ever yet been 
established in any country—under what conditions is the issue to 
be permitted, and in what manner are the State notes to be got into 
circulation ? The two indispensable points are (1), that the State 
notes be, like our present banking-currency, convertible into specie 
on demand ; (2), that they be issued in such a manner as to respond 
freely to the requirements of the community,—increasing and dimin- 
ishing in perfect accordance with those wants, so that the measure 
of value may not be subjected to fluctuations, which are most em- 
barrassing to the community and sometimes fraught with most 
serious disaster. 

Excluding from consideration the form of issue by means of Govern- 
ment expenditure, which is manifestly inadmissible, there are but 
two ways by which a State issue of notes can be made. One of these 
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is by the establishment of a State-Bank, exercising all the powers 
and functions of ordinary banking—.c., receiving deposits, and deal- 
ing in loans and discounts. The other is, by establishing simply a 
Government office which shall issue State-notes to all the banks of 
the country, in exchange for specie and adequate securities, say Con- 
sols, and in return shall engage to pay all the notes so issued in 
specie on demand. 

The advocates of a State currency have not as yet given any 
definite statement of the system which they desire to see established. 
For want of a better, we must take the latest edition of the programme 
(which has been revised and re-revised during the last six months) 
of the Currency Reform Association. This programme proposes the 
establishment of a State Bank, acting alike as a bank of deposit and 
as a bank of issue; and this establishment is expected to yield a large 
profit to the State. It is to be the bank of the State, receiving in 
deposit all the revenue payments of the country, and also, we infer, 
deposits from the public. It is also to issue notes of its own, which 
are to take the place of the present note-circulation of the banks ; 
and these notes are to be handed over to the banks upon certain 
conditions, which have been altered and re-altered in each successive 
edition of the Association’s prospectus, and which are still stated with 
much vagueness. 

Now, first, as to this proposed State establishment in its character 
as a bank of deposit. The Government moneys in bank—.e. the 
balance in hand of the revenue payments in excess of the Government 
expenditure — usually amount to about seven millions sterling. 
What is the proposed State Bank to do with this large sum, and also 
with the deposits which it may receive from the public? Merely to 
keep this money in hand, idle and unprofitable, would never do. 
It would be a serious absorption of capital, which ought, as at present, 
to be employed in carrying on the national industry. It must be put 
into circulation. But how? The only way is, by means of loans 
and discounts—+.e. in the purchase of commercial bills, and in making 
advances upon negotiable securities, such as shares, debentures, and 
bonds of various kinds. Fancy a State engaging in such operations. 
The prime business of a bank manager is the valuation of negotiable 
property. He must know a good bill from a bad one ; and also what 
securities it is safe for the bank to lend upon, and how much may 
be safely advanced upon them, after leaving a broad margin to meet 
the possible fluctuations in their market value. We do not believe 
that a State establishment would conduct such trading operations so 
well as an ordinary bank would do: instead of making a gain on 
such operations, it is likely enough that the State would sustain 
a loss. Moreover, the conduct of such a State Bank would be liable 
to the charge of favouritism. More or less at all times, but especially 
in critical times, a bank has to refuse some of the bills and securities 
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offered to it—doing so upon no definite ground, save that the manager 
regards some men’s credit, or the value of some securities, as greater 
than that of others. It is not a question of proof, but of opinion: 
the acceptance or rejection of a bill by a bank manager is simply 
the result of a more or less accurate or inaccurate surmise. And 
yet upon this acceptance or rejection may depend the welfare or 
ruin of the party, whether an individual or a company, who thus 
applies for banking accommodation. Again we say, fancy a State 
taking upon itself such a responsibility. It is out of the question. 
A State may exact some return from the bank with which the State 
moneys are deposited ; but the State cannot be its own banker: for 
in that case it would have to put its balance into circulation by 
means of loans and discounts,—a kind of business wholly unsuitable 
for it. And for the same reason it follows, d fortiori, that a State 
cannot be the banker of the public, by receiving deposits from the 
community. 

Hence the idea of a State Bank is out of the question. The only 
feasible form of State intervention in this matter is by means of an 
Issue establishment,—not a bank at all, either of issue or of deposit, 
—but simply a fountain of currency, from which the banks of the 
country can obtain a supply of notes in accordance with their varying 
requirements. The State cannot issue notes directly to the public, 
for such an operation (as we have scen) would necessitate the State’s 
engaging in loans and discounts; but the State may easily issue its 
notes to the banks, and the banks would issue them in loans and 
discounts to the public. 

This, we say, is the only feasible form of State intervention in this 
matter: but let us see how such a system would work. We take for 
granted that the State notes are, like the present bank-notes, to be 
convertible into specie on demand. And the first point that will 
strike any practical man is, that a State issue of notes is much more 
likely to become inconvertible than if the notes were issued by banks. 
Individuals would have no means of enforcing payment in specie 
from the State in exchange for its notes. A bank must stop, must 
become bankrupt, if even in one single instance it does not pay coin 
for its notes on demand: but you cannot stop the State. This is an 
important consideration : especially when we reflect that every form 
of State paper-currency hitherto established has been inconvertible, 
and that such a currency must always be peculiarly liable to become 
so. But let us pass over this, and see what are the other conditions of 
such a system. 

The State-notes are to be issued to the banks, and the State is to 
be liable to pay them in specie on demand. Hence it follows that, 
in issuing its notes to the banks, the State must at the same time 
take means to ensure the convertibility of these notes. And the 
best, if not the only practical way of doing this is to make the banks, 
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in their purchase of notes from the State, pay an adequate proportion 
of the price in the form of specie. Accordingly, the grand point to 
be considered in a State system of note-issues is, the conditions 
upon which these issues are to be made to the banks. To require 
that the banks shall pay for all the notes in specie is as imprac- 
ticable as it would be unnecessary. Such a process would be a heavy 
loss to the country, and at the same time it would render the 
currency quite as inelastic as it is at present. (1) The whole amount 
of specie at present held by the banks in ordinary times is only 
twenty millions sterling, while the actual note-circulation of the 
banks amounts to nearly twice as much. Hence, if the State-esta- 
blishment were only to issue its notes to the banks in exchange for 
an equal amount of specie, there would be an immediate and 
absolute loss to the country of twenty millions sterling. (2) More- 
over, under such a condition of issue, the inelastic character of the 
currency, which at present is its greatest defect, and which is so 
productive of disaster, would be perpetuated. As experience has 
abundantly proved, a greatly increased requirement for notes on the 
part of the community may take place without any corresponding 
internal demand for specie. And if the banks, at such times, could 
only obtain a supply of notes by depositing with the State an equal 
amount of specie, a needless embarrassment would be occasioned, and 
also a costly one. 

Putting aside, as alike injurious and impracticable, the plan of 
making the banks pay for a supply of State-notes wholly in specie, 
we come to the best and more practicable plan of the banks paying 
to the State-establishment for a supply of notes partly in Govern- 
ment securities, and partly in specie. But in what proportions? If 
the proportion be fixed, then we shall have an inelastic currency as 
at present ; and also, as is obvious, we may not have an adequate 
provision for the convertibility of the notes. The proportion of 
specie which is ample in ordinary times becomes inadequate in 
exceptional times. As the only means of mecting this difficulty, the 
Currency Reform Association propose that the State-establishment 
shall have power to alter the conditions of issue at its discretion. 
That is to say, it may demand from the banks a larger proportion of 
specie in exchange for its notes at some times than at others. On 
the hypothesis that such a State currency be established, this is the 
only solution of the difficulty. There are times when more specie 
than usual is required by the public, and when accordingly the State 
must keep a larger amount of specie to secure the convertibility of its 
notes. And there are only two ways in which the State can make this 
provision : namely, either by making the banks deposit with the State 
a larger proportion of securities in exchange for the notes,—say by 
requiring £105 in Consols instead of £100,—and leaving the State 
to provide itself with the extra amount of specie required, by selling 
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its securities abroad ; or else (as the Association proposes) by making 
the banks pay a larger proportion of specie for the notes which they 
require. Here again we find « most delicate and onerous responsi- 
bility thrown upon the Government. In all such cases, the amount 
of specie required to ensure convertibility of the notes is more or less 
a matter of opinion. The State-establishment of issue, like an 
ordinary bank, will naturally think first, if not entirely, of its own 
credit, and will probably over-provide itself. with specie : and, in any 
case, it is the result alone which can decide what is an adequate 
provision, and what is an excessive one. At the time when the extra 
provision for the convertibility of the notes is made, the extent to 
which such a precautionary measure is requisite must always be a 
matter of conjecture. Consider the magnitude of the responsibility 
thus thrown upon the Government office of issue, and indirectly, in 
truth we might say directly, upon the Government itself. In a crisis, 
several banks may be ruined by being unable to obtain notes upon 
the higher terms then required by the State Office of Issue, and the 
fall of these banks will inflict tremendous losses not only upon their 
shareholders, but upon the commercial classes and the general public : 
and yet the result may prove that the higher terms then demanded 
by the State Office were unnecessary. What 


Government would 
choose to incur so grave a responsibility ? 


In truth, whether or not 
the higher terms required by the State Office for the issue of its notes 
were really justifiable, it is so hard to prove that these terms were 
necessary that a loud outery against the Government would be 
raised by the shareholders and customers of the fallen banks, as 
well as by the commercial classes at large, who would suffer severely 
from the contraction of credit, and the collapse of industrial enter- 
prise, which necessarily follow such bank failures. The shareholders 
and depositors would attribute all their losses to the action of the 
State Office in refusing to supply notes on the ordinary terms ; and all 
the trading classes would murmur in similar fashion. And probably 
in not a few cases the complaints would be well founded. Again we say, 
what Government would willingly incur so grave a responsibility, or 
expose itself to so great an amount of popular opprobrium ? Even 
if the system of a State Office of Issue were in other respects the 
best,—which we deny,—the tremendous responsibility which it would 
throw upon the Government would be fatal to the plan. No ministry 
in its senses would undertake so delicate and onerous a trust. 

The real magnitude of the operations of such a State Office of Issue 
appears to be wholly overlooked. It seems to be imagined that such 
un office would be exposed to no greater demand for specie in the 
cashing of notes than is experienced by the banks at present. If this 
were the case, the functions of the office would be easily discharged. 
At present the demand for specie in exchange for notes is perfectly 
trifling. Hardly more than £200,000 in coin is needed to meet all 
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the demands for specie in connection with the note circulation of the 
banks. Such demands, in fact, arise only from the necessity on the 
part of the public to obtain “small change,”—there being no notes in 
England of less value than £5. In Scotland and Ireland, where £1 
notes are issued, the demand for specie in exchange for notes is actually 
ni/. Butin the case of a State Office of Issue such as above described, 
—namely, one which takes upon itself the whole duty of securing the 
convertibility of its notes, making the issue of notes a trade upon 
which it appropriates the profits,—the state of matters would be 
totally different. These State-notes would be a legal tender every- 
where save when presented at the State Office. Accordingly, under 
such a system, the banks would be entirely relieved from the duty of 
paying in specie either for the notes or to their depositors. All that 
could be required of them would be payment of their liabilities in 
State-notes: and they certainly would not incur the heavy expense 
of keeping a stock of gold when there was no call for them to do so. 
The State Office of Issue would then hold the only metallic reserve in 
the country. Although receiving no deposits, it would have to keep 
gold to meet the wants of all the banks of deposit in the kingdom. 
Its notes would be taken by the banks, not merely to supply the 
community with domestic currency, but also as a means of supplying 
their customers with specie. At present, a depositor, or any one who 
discounts a bill, can obtain gold from the bank simply by drawing a 
cheque upon it for the required amount. But under the proposed 
system, he could not obtain gold from any bank: he could only get 
State-notes, which thereafter he must take or send to the State Office 
to be converted into coin or bullion. Hence the State Office would 
have to keep a stock of gold sufficient to meet all the foreign drains 
of specie as they arise. 

Mark the consequences of such a system. In the first place, the 
Government would require to become a bullion-dealer, and also a 
dealer in foreign securities, on the largest scale. The Government 
would have to watch “the exchanges ;” it would have to sell and 
buy securities in the foreign stock market— increasing or diminishing 
its stock of gold according to the varying requirements of the public. 
We do not think that this is a kind of business which a Government 
should undertake ; neither do we think that any ministry would like 
to be saddled with such a responsibility. So much for the part which 
the Government would have to play in the matter. In the second 
place, consider the practical effect of such a system upon the com- 
munity. Any note-holder who wished to get coin in exchange for 
notes would require to send his notes to London, and get them cashed 
at the State Office. Depositors would be in no better position : they 
could not demand a single sovereign from any bank in the kingdom. 
The banks would not keep gold, only State-notes ; and their depo- 
sitors would have to accept payment in these notes, and then send 
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them to the State-office to be cashed. Suppose a summer tourist in 
Edinburgh wanted fifty or a hundred sovereigns to take with him on 
his excursion; he must first send his notes to London to be cashed, 
receiving the amount, we presume, in a registered parcel. Or— 
which is the more important form of the difficulty—if a Glasgow, 
Liverpool, or Belfast merchant required to export a certain amount 
of specie, he would have to do likewise. Specie would be unobtain- 
able save at the counter of the State Issue-office in London. We 
do not see the beauty of such an arrangement at all. The in- 
convenience of the system would be simply intolerable. Moreover, 
even as a question of domestic currency, if the note is to remain con- 
vertible, clearly the gold should be kept at the places where it is 
needed. If the proposed State-notes were to be inconvertible (as all 
State-notes which we ever heard of have been), there is no more to 
be said ; but if they are really to be convertible, it is necessary that 
the means of convertibility (i.e. the gold) should be kept, not merely 
in a State Office in London, but in all places of the kingdom where the 
cashing of notes may be desired. And if there are to be a hundred 
branches of this State establishment throughout the country, the ex- 
pense of such an arrangement would swallow up all the profits, while 
the grander difficulties of the system would still remain undiminished. 

To sum up. As has been shown, the project of a State Bank is 
out of the question—it is impracticable ; because it would involve 
the Government in all the trading operations and risks of ordinary 
banking, which are unsuitable for a Government to undertake, and 
which would, moreover, impose upon it the gravest responsibilities. 
We have also shown that a State Office of Issue which should under- 
take to secure the convertibility of the note-circulation—although a 
much simpler project than that of a State Bank—is inadmissible on 
the following grounds :—(1) As the conditions upon which it issued 
notes to the banks cannot be regulated by a fixed rule, and must vary 
with the circumstances of the time, such a method of issue would 
involve the Government in serious responsibility, exposing it at times 
to much popular opprobrium. (2) It would impose upon the Govern- 
ment the necessity of acting as a bullion-dealer, and also of dealing 
by alternate sale and purchase in foreign securities. (3) The incon- 
venience of such a system to the community, unless branches of this 
State Office were established all over the country, which branches 
would probably swallow up all the profit of the arrangement. And 
(4), even if the State were to make a profit on the issue of its notes, 
this gain would be acquired simply by taking from the banks a portion 
of their present profits, and thereby would cause them to increase 
their charges upon the public for banking accommodation. Thus, 
while the gain (if any) to the State from such a system of issue would 
be wholly illusory—having to be paid for by the community,—the 
difficulties and onerous responsibility which such a system would 
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throw upon the Government are sufficient of themselves to prevent 
its adoption. 

Nevertheless there is a way in which the object of the Currency 
Reform Association, and apparently also of Mr. Gladstone, may be 
substantially attained, not only without the grave difficulties which 
beset the above-mentioned projects, but also with special advantages. 
For the State to take upon itself the duty of converting the note 
circulation of the country into specie on demand, would (we repeat) 
involve the Government in a most onerous and delicate responsibility, 
while there would be no adequate check upon the paper-currency 
becoming inconvertible. The project which we propose would avoid 
these disadvantages, while establishing a monetary reform of great 
benefit to the community, and of equal-handed justice to all the 
banks of the kingdom. Our proposal is, in brief, that the State 
should secure the substantial value of the note-circulation, by re- 
quiring that every bank of issue shall deposit with a Government 
office an amount of Consols fully equal to its note-issues ; leaving 
each bank to secure the convertibility of its own notes, by keeping in 
hand so much gold as experience in each case shows to be requisite. 
The State would take security for the substantial value of all the 
notes, and thereafter give to all the banks an equal right to issue 
them. 

At present, the Bank of England issues fifteen millions of notes 
based solely upon Government securities, but no other bank is per- 
mitted to do so,—a distinction wholly unjustifiable, and only explic- 
able by the fact that our monetary system is based upon the vicious 
and antiquated system of Monopoly. Such a system cannot be main- 
tained, and a reformed Parliament is not likely to assent to its con- 
tinuance. All banks should be equal in the eye of the law. Subject 
to the same conditions, every bank should be entitled to exercise the 
same powers. 

It is beyond the scope of the present article to show in detail the 
practical working of the plan which we propose. But its main effects 
would be as follows:—Firstly, the note-circulation, or banking- 
currency, of the country would be placed on a solid basis ; the sub- 
stantial value of the notes being secured by a deposit of Consols in a 
State Office, which Consols would be set apart for the note-holders in 
the event of a bank’s insolvency. Secondly, every bank, as at pre- 
sent, would be bound to pay alike its notes and its deposits in gold 
on demand. And lastly, as every bank would be entitled to a supply 
of these State-secured notes on the terms above specified, the banking 
system of the country would be freed from the present régime of 
monopoly ; while the currency would be absolved from its present 
artificial restrictions, and thereafter would be free to increase or 
diminish in perfect accordance with the variations in the monetary 
requirements of the community. R. TH. Parrerson. 
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Tue breach between Theology and Science daily becomes wider, yet 
daily the union between Religion and Science becomes closer. This 
is a paradox ; it is also a fact. The inevitable consequence of the 
advance of knowledge has been to render unacceptable, incredible, 
dogmas which at an earlier epoch were received by the highest minds 
without question. The shallowest are startled, and the most pious 
are perplexed, on discovering the discrepancies between the state- 
ments distinctly and emphatically recorded in Scripture, and the 
statements no less distinctly and emphatically recorded by Science. 
Obviously, both cannot be true. Which must be rejected? Inas- 
much as the former have no other guarantee for their truth tham that 
which an uninquiring Faith awards them, while the latter are 
guaranteed by the massive and irresistible evidence of wide and 
minute Experience, and as even Faith itself cannot long withstand the 
pressure of Experience, slowly a reluctant assent is given, and 
orthodox theologians accept the teachings of Science, delighted if 
by any latitude of interpretation they can bring Scripture into har- 
mony with the results of Research. Attempts are made to bring the 
dicta of Genesis into agreement with the dicta of Science, but no 
attempts are made, as in previous ages, to suppress or reverse the 
latter. Attempts are made to explain Miracles by robbing them of 
their miraculous, incredible character. Attempts are made, even 
by very sincere minds, to reconcile contradictory positions, but no 
attempts to make men swerve from their allegiance to demonstration ; 
and thus in every case where a choice is forced, it is the conclusion 
of Science which is chosen. 

But while this separation of Theology and Science increases, the 
union of Science with Religion emerges. Partly it is aided by the 
anxiety of theologians to rescue their dogmas from final rejection, by 
accommodating them to the new lights of knowledge—preserving the 
letter while relinquishing the spirit. But mainly it is aided by a 
wider and deeper conception of Religion, and by the growing con- 
viction that Science must now relinquish its contemptuous and almost 
sullen reserve, to enter with greater earnestness upon a larger life. 
What Science needs is to become interfused with the religious spirit, 
quitting its attitude of hard isolation, and assuming that of social 
co-operation, furnishing religious conceptions with an unalterable 
basis. 

Believing, as I believe, that the Religion of the future will discard 
the Theology now dominant, and will be fed through Science as 
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the plant is fed through its root—believing that the highest truths 
must arise from the lower truths, and that it cannot be safe for the 
soul, nor healthy for society, to permit the existence of avowed con- 
tradictions between our religious conceptions and our daily experi- 
ence—I rejoice in every example both of this breach and this 
union, this destruction of Theology, and this reconstruction of 
Religion. Among such examples stands “ The Reign of Law.” It 
is in many respects a sign of the times. That a Duke should be a 
philosopher, and write in a sixpenny magazine, are significant 
facts; still more so that his work, while one of fervid orthodoxy, 
should maintain a thesis which twenty years ago roused the tumul- 
tuary resistance of British polemists, and which is, nevertheless, 
received with shouts of welcome as a victory in the cause of ortho- 
doxy. Imagine the amazement of Mac Cullum More (whose strength, 
perhaps, did not lie precisely in the direction of metaphysics), had it 
been suggested to him that a descendant would one day write meta- 
physics for the Edinburgh Review and Good Words! Nay, to come 
nearer to our own day, imagine the late Duke of Argyll being told 
in the year 1846 that in twenty years his son, of whose attainments 
he was proud, would take up the thesis of the much-abused “ Vestiges 
of the Natural History of Creation,” and make even Scotland accept 
without horror the destructive idea of Law reigning in the realm of 
Mind as in the realm of Matter, in Politics as in Cosmology! 

I am perfectly serious, and very far from implying a shadow of 
doubt respecting the Duke’s orthodoxy, in thus likening the “ Reign 
of Law” to the “ Vestiges.” What the theological creed of the 
anonymous author of the “ Vestiges” may have been we cannot 
decisively affirm; nor have we any concern with it. The idea which 
alarmed theological Britain—and justly alarmed it—was the idea 
which runs through the Duke of Argyll’s work, namely, that every- 
where throughout Nature—including therein all moral and social 
phenomena—-the processes are subordinated to unchangeable Law ; 
and that the whole universe, physical and moral, is the Development 
of a Plan, or Creative Purpose, which may—to some extent at least 
—be ascertained by Science. Not only is this the fundamental thesis 
of both works, it leads both writers to conclusions which in the 
“ Vestiges” excited bitter wrath, and in the “ Reign of Law ” (per- 
haps because less salient, perhaps also because no longer novel) leave 
the public unagitated. Some cynics may hint that this placidity is 
mainly due to the awe inspired by a ducal coronet ; and that, had 
“The Reign of Law” appeared anonymously, it would have been 
received with some of the amenity and candour which welcomed 
the “ Vestiges.” Ido not think so. The fact of its author’s rank 
has doubtless had some influence in repressing a too eager alacrity 
in detection of heresy, and a too reckless imputation of motives ; but 
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the main cause of the friendly reception lies in the growing con- 
viction that scientific truth can no longer be ignored, and in this 
work scientific truth is freely admitted and pressed into the service 
of Theology. 

There are several reasons which prompt me to ask my old friends, 
the readers of this Review, for a few minutes of their attention 
while I once more defend the Positive Philosophy against a formid- 
able assailant, once more enter a protest against metaphysical con- 
ceptions obstructive to progress. And one of these reasons is the 
respect which the earnestness and power of that assailant inspires. 
I hope that in the course of debate no phrase will escape me unworthy 
of the example set by the Duke himself, whose tone throughout, even 
when speaking of opinions he most dislikes (and mine are among 
them), is that of exquisite courtesy. Differing from him on funda- 
mental questions, I wish to express my admiration for his mode of 
setting forth his views. With a candour and clearness that come 
from perfect sincerity, and an ease which comes from mastery, he 
unites a high degree of scientific culture to a graceful and fervid 
style. There is one chapter on the flight of birds which indicates 
that, if he would devote his powers to Natural History, he might 
produce a masterpiece. 

The Duke admits all that Science claims, both as to Method and 
results ; admits it without reserve, glories in every discovered truth, 
and every opening vista of discovery. Herein lies the novelty of his 
position on the theological side. He is in no sense afraid of the con- 
clusions of Science. He seeks truth, feeling assured that all truth 
must be harmonious. But after accepting, without reserve, the de- 
monstration of Law as reigning everywhere, he attempts to rescue 
Theology by the supplement of Purpose to which all Law is subor- 
dinate. That the processes of Nature are everywhere subject to 
unchangeable Law, does not, he maintains, in the least affect the 
dominion of Purpose ; the alarm of theologians is therefore unwise. If 
Law is the process of Creation, it is only the means by which the 
Creator works out his Plan. Nay, rightly understood, so far from 
the unchangeableness of Law being antagonistic to Purpose, it is the 
necessary means by which alone Purpose can be effected. 

This is the fundamental position of the book. It is a position 
impregnable by metaphysical theologians. But those who deny the 
claims of Metaphysics and Theology, declare that human knowledge 
is rigorously limited to the ascertainable Order of phenomena, and 
is unable to grasp creative causes. The Laws are all that can be 
known by us. That knowledge suffices for our needs. The Plan of 
creation—over and above such a concept as we form to range our 
knowledge under—cannot be disclosed to us, lying as it does in a 
region inaccessible by us. It is in vain to attempt a scrutiny of the 
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inscrutable. Whatever is beyond the possible reach of Knowledge 
ought to be firmly interdicted to Research. To grasp at the stars is 
the infant’s impulse, not the man’s. 

Such are the antagonistic positions. I need scarcely add that the 
Duke emphatically rejects the idea of creative causes being inaccessible. 
He affirms that the one thing we can accurately and certainly know 
is precisely this—the Purpose which the Law fulfils. ‘This is cer- 
tain: the other is a theory. The assumed physical cause may be 
true or false. But in any case the mental purpose and design—the 
conformity to an abstract idea—this is certain. The relation in 
which created Forms stand to our own mind, and to our understanding 
of their Purpose, is the one thing which we can surely know, because 
it belongs to our consciousness.” I pause here to remark the confusion 
of the objective and subjective which lies at the root of the argument 
of Design. It is the sense of this confusion which prompts scientific 
men to utter the warning which the Duke rejects, namely, “ We must 
be very cautious how we ascribe intentions to Nature. Things do fit 
into each other, no doubt, as if they were designed; but all we know 
about them is that these correspondences exist and that they seem to 
be the result of physical laws of development and growth.” He 
maintains that whether the results of growth, or not, these corre- 
spondences are not less the development of a mental purpose. “ It, 
is the end subserved that we absolutely know.” Granted; but we 
have no warrant to transform this “end,” which we only know as a 
“result,” into the “end” which ambiguity of language connects with 
purpose. Let us consider the very example he has chosen himself, 
the poison of a snake. The end, that is to say, one result of the 
existence of such a secretion, is the destruction of some other animal. 
This end we know. Can we therefore be said to know that for this 
end the poison was intended—specially placed there with this design ? 
“Some naturalists have a vague sort of notion that as regards merely 
mechanical weapuns, or organs of attack, they may be developed by 
use—that legs may become longer by fast running, teeth sharper and 
longer by much biting. Be it so; this law of growth, if it exist, is 
but itself an instrument whereby purpose is fulfilled. But how will 
this law of growth adjust a poison in one animal with such subtle 
knowledge of the organisation of another that the deadly virus shall 
in afew minutes curdle the blood, benumb the nerves, and rush in upon 
the citadel of life? There is but one explanation—a Mind having 
minute and perfect knowledge of the structure of both has designed 
the one to be capable of inflicting death upon the other. This mental 
purpose and resolve is the one thing which our intelligence perceives 
with direct and intuitive recognition.” That is to say, having seen a 
fact, and inferred a purpose, we declare the inference to be infullible. 
But suppose the wiser caution of restricting inference to ascertainable 
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facts be adopted—suppose we recognise our inability to form any 
consistent conception of the intentions of the Creator? In this latter 
position we shall not be liable to the assaults to which the other 
position is exposed. Thus, although on a first glance the poison of 
the snake may be interpreted as intended for the destruction of its 
enemies and prey, to what intention are we to ascribe the poisons 
liberally distributed through plants and minerals? Finding a poison 
secreted by a plant, or as a constituent element of a mineral, are we 
to ascribe an intention similar to that we ascribe when we find a 
similar agent in a snake ? 

And this leads me to anticipate an objection which may probably 
rise in the mind of readers as to the utility of combating the supple- 
ment of Purpose when once the regency of Law is granted ; a combat 
which may seem the more needless since the Positive Philosophy 
allows Phantasy and Feeling a wide latitude in the region of: the 
Unknowable, on the simple condition of not presenting their products 
as contributions to knowledge. It is not unnecessary, because this 
introduction of Purpose is, in the first place, an offspring of the 
metaphysical philosophy, which interprets cosmical phenomena by 
human analogies; and because, in the second place, it cannot be con- 
sistently applied without leading to very disastrous results, so that 
beside the few “ contrivances” end “skilful adaptations” of Nature, 
we have to admit numerous and glaring failures to attain the very 
end said to be designed ; beside the beneficence we have to admit the 
malevolence, if once we admit this false application of the ee 
standard. If weare allowed to speak of the “ exquisite contrivances ’ 
with which ends are reached, we cannot disregard the “bungling 
failures” by which those ends are missed. Yet naturalists, bent on 
theological illustration, eloquently discourse on the “skill” displayed 
by Nature in her manifold methods of securing the fertilisation of 
ova in the vegetable and animal kingdoms, and ‘leave unnoticed the 
equally patent fact that for every seed or egg fertilised, thousands are 
produced which never fulfil the “ end for which they were designed. “f 
The prodigality of waste is far more conspicuous than the wise 
economy of which so much is said; no one would applaud the wisdom 
and skill of a man who wasted a pipe of wine every time he desired 
to fill a glass. It must strike every reflective mind as, humanly 
speaking, strangely at variance with a wise vision of ends, that struc- 
tures so marvellously complex and capable of so complete an existence 
as those of man and animals, should be formed by millions under 
conditions which prevent their development ; not only are ova sacri- 
ficed by millions, but even when the ova have been fertilised this 
“end” is frustrated—the embryo perishes, the infant perishes, the 
child perishes, the youth perishes, and the organisation we are called 
upon to marvel at as a work of “exquisite contrivance,” attains its 
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“end” as an exception to the general failure. Again, with what 
feelings can we contemplate the destruction of such an organism as 
that of man for the sake of some microscopic animal made to live upon 
it? With what feelings can we think of a human being sacrificed to 
the growth of cancer-cells? What is the contrivance and benevolence 
here? Obviously we can only escape from the terrible conclusions 
such facts foree upon us, by ceasing altogether to apply the human 
standard to creation. Design, contrivance, skill, are phrases to 
denote human, not Divine, agencies. It is neither logical nor pious 
to liken the Creator to ourselves. This being so, we conclude that 
the supplement of Purpose is very far from a harmless admission, 
which philosophy might leave undisturbed in presence of the regency 
of Law. 

I proceed to examine the argument on which the Duke grounds his 
defence of Miracles. Hitherto it has been felt that the universal 
regency of Law was fatal to the existence of Miracles and Special 
Providences ; and this feeling has prompted a stubborn resistance to 
the scientific conception of Nature as subordinated to unchange- 
able Law. Some sceptics have denied the possibility of Miracles, 
because Miracles are violations of Law. Others have admitted the 
possibility, but denied the credibility of Miracles ; admitting that the 
Creator could alter or suspend his laws, they think it, on the whole, 
more credible that the witnesses who reported Miracles should have 
been deceived, than that such events should have occurred. After 
long and wearisome debate on this topic, in which those who believe in 
Miracles and those who disbelieve in them have never met on common 
ground, there is now a fallacious agreement as to Miracles being simply 
a question of evidence. Fallacious, because by evidence the theologian 
and the man of science mean widely different things. The theologian 
would consider “eye-witnesses” to an event ample evidence ; the man 
of science knows better ; and the daily experience of respectable testi- 
mony given to Spirit-rapping and Table-turning ought to make even 
the theologian pause. 

Even on the Duke of Argyll’s own showing, although some of the 
recorded Miracles are not violations of the Laws of Nature, and are 
not, therefore, to be rejected on that account, there are others which 
are utterly untenable as contradictory propositions. And first, to quote 
what he has to say about these Laws of Nature :— 


‘‘That which is most remarkable about them is their unchangeableness. 
The whole mind and imagination of scientific men is often so impressed with 
the character of material laws that no room is left for tne perception of other 
aspects of their nature and of their work. We hear of rigid and universal 
sequence—necessary—invariable ; of unbroken chains of cause and effect, no 
link of which can, in the nature of things, be ever broken. And this idea 
grows up in the mind, until, in some confused manner, it is held as casting out 
the idea of Purpose in creation and inconsistent with the element of Will. If it 
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be 80, the difficulty carinot be evaded by denying the uniformity any more than 
the universality of Law. It is perfectly true that every law is, in its nature, 
invariable, producing always precisely and necessarily the same effects; that is, 
provided it is werked under the same conditions. But then, if the conditions 
are not the same, the invariableness of effect gives place to capacities of change 
which are almost infinite. It is by altering the conditions under which any 
given law is brought to bear, and by bringing other laws to operate upon the 
sume subject, that our own Wills exercise a large and increasing power over the 
external world. And, be it observed, to this end the uniformity of laws is no 
impediment, but, on the contrary, it is an indispensable condition. Laws are 
in themselves unchangeable, and if they were not unchangeable, they could not 
be used as instruments of Will... .. When, therefore, scientific men speak, 
as they often do, of all }henomena being governed by invariable laws, they use 
language which is ambiguous, and, in most cases, they use it in a sense which 
covers an erroneous idea of the facts. There are no phenomena visible to Man 
of which it is true to say that they are governed by an invariable Force. That 
which does govern them is always some variable combinations of invariable 
forces. But this makes all the difference in reasoning on tle relation of Will to 
Luw; this is the one essential dist:nction to be admitted and observed. There 
is no observed Order of facts which is not due to a combination of forces; and 
there is no combination of forces which is invariable—none which are not capable 


of change in infinite degrees.” 

His dislike of Positivism has probably withheld him from any 
first-hand study of it, otherwise he would have known that the 
idea here put forward is one of the fundamental ideas of that philo- 
sophy,' although the use he makes of it is certainly his own. Because 
the variation in phenomena is due to the variation in the combina- 
tions of immutable Laws, and because it is by such variations that 
man makes the forces of Nature subject to his will and purposes, the 
Duke concludes that it is by a similar process, on a greater scale and 
with more perfect knowledge, that the Creator operates in his regula- 
tion of phenomena, and the performance of miracles. The argument 
is unanswerable. If miracles ever are performed, it is thus only that 
they can be reconciled with the teaching of Science. But now observe 
the dilemma. If the processes of Nature are all rigorously dependent 
on immutable Laws, varying only with the varying combinations of 
those Laws, a Miracle which is not simply a variation in the combi- 
nation, but a reversal of the elementary Laws, is impossible. Our 
control over pheromena is not only limited by the limits of our know- 
ledge, it is also limited by the possible limits of variation, which are 
only those of intensity and direction. The law of falling bodies, tor 
example, is unchangeable. ‘he same relations are invariably pre- 
served between the height and the velocity, whether the distance 
fallen through be great or small. In like manner, although it is 
easy to conceive a knowledge infinitely greater than our own, so 
directing the combination of conditions as to produce results miracu- 
lous in their superhuman character, there would be limits even to 
this power of control, arising not from limitations of knowledge, but 


, (1) Compare the “ History of Philosophy,” vol. ii. p. 602. 
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from the necessities of things. Nor will it avail the defender of 
Miracles to rest his argument on the infirmity of human knowledge, 
and the incompetence of man to decide upon’the ultimate necessities 
of things. Because, granting all that may be urged on this head, 
we are still reduced to the necessity of disbelieving incredible affirma- 
tions. Be the nature of things what it may, the human mind is com- 
pelled to reject contradictory propositions. Now, some of the recorded 
miracles may be shown to involve incredibilia of this kind. Whereas 
others are not in themselves beyond credibility, if their evidence 
were satisfactory. 

It may surprise some readers to hear that the raising the dead to 
life, popularly estimated as a more astounding Miracle than that of the 
loaves and fishes, is intrinsically no violation of scientific laws, such 
as the latter can be shown to be. Life is the result of complex con- 
ditions ; death the result of some disturbance of those conditions. 
Hence it is in man’s power to restore the departed life whenever he 
has the requisite control over the conditions on which life depends. 
It is needless to refer to the familiar facts of persons restored to life 
after having been drowned, because, in the loose phraseology which 
is current. these persons are not said to be dead, but in a state of 
“suspended animation,” and they are capable of being revived 
because “ the vital spark is not extinct ’’—whatever that may mean. 
Nor need we refer to the facts familiar to naturalists, of resuscitated 
animals,' because these also may be set aside as cases of suspended ani- 
mation. A decisive example is yielded by a fact well known to those 
who have experimented much on the properties of nerves. So long 
as nerve and muscle preserve their integrity of structure they 
preserve their vital properties, even although removed from the 
body. <A limb cut off is not dead until its structure has undergone 
some important alteration. If electricity or mechanical irritation be 
applied to its nerve, that limb will contract, as it contracted when it 
formed part of the body. But only for a time. Exposed to the air, 
the nerve loses its constituent water, and with this change in struc- 
ture there comes a change in property; the Neurility of the vi'al 
nerve is gone; the dried nerve is dead, and will not respond to stimuli 
as before, will not make the muscles contract, irritate it how we may. 
This is death, in all senses of the word; and decay will rapidly set 
in. But this lost vitality may still be restored by restoring the 
integrity of structure. We have only to let the nerve absorb 
moisture, and once more it will respond to the old stimuli, once more 
it will move the muscles, once more manifest its vitality. 

Here we see how a knowledge of the laws brings with it a contro 

(1) I brought with me from Rome and Pompeii packets of dirt and moss which, after 


lying five years in my drawer, had only to be moistened and in halt-an-hour the dead 
Rotifers, whose corpses were mingled with the dusi, revived and crawled about. 
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over the phenomena, and how transcendent knowledge might restore 
the conditions of life to the dead organism, as the physiologist restores 
them to the dead nerve. Such power irom such knowledge would 
indeed be miraculous, but it would imply no contradiction, and the 
Duke of Argyll would be justified in referring to it as an illustration 
of the principle he lays down, namely, that all the processes of 
nature, familiar or miraculous, are the results of unchangeable Law, 

the means through which the Creator operates. But it is quite 
otherwise with other Miracles, which may indeed be believed, but 
are irreconcilable with first principles of logic. 

The Duke of Argyll’s ingenious arguments, although for a time they 
may be accepted as accessions to the orthodox side, must ere long be dis- 
covered to have a very destructive tendency. He separates himself from 
the theological school by insisting on the nec essity of fixed laws and 
conditions, such as the scientific school proclaims ; whereas the funda- 
mental position of theologians is that the Creator acts without any 
reference to laws and natural conditions. What they mean by super- 
natural power “is power independent of the use of means as dis- 
tinguished from power depending on knowledge—even infinite know- 
ledge—of the means proper to be employed.” This idea he opposes, 
affirming “that those who believe that His Will does govern the 
world must believe that, ordinarily at least, He does govern it by the 
choice and use of means. Nor have we any certain reason to believe 
that He ever acts otherwise.” On this ground he remarks that the 
Darwinian hypothesis, although unproven, is nevertheless more 
acceptable than the hypothesis of creation independent of natural 
process: ‘in proportion as it seems to approach nearer to processes 
of which we have some knowledge it is, in a degree, more conceiv- 
able than creation without any process—of which we have no 
knowledge and can have no conception.” A few years ago such a 
sentence would have excited loud opposition. ‘“ Nevertheless,” he 
adds, “so deeply ingrained in popular theology is the idea that 
miracles, to be miracles-at all, must be performed by some visitation’ 
or suspension of the laws of nature, that the opposite idea of miracles 
being performed by the use of means is regarded by many with 
jealousy and suspicion. Strange that it should be thought the safest 
course to separate as sharply and widely as we can between what we 
are called upon to believe in Religion and what we are able to trace 
or understand in Nature!” Sis: own earnestness refuses to follow 
the crowd in defence of this position, “that Science and Re ligion 
may be sought to be kept entirely separate, that they belong to 
wholly different spheres of thought, and that the ideas which prevail 
in the one province have no relation to those which prevail in the 
other. This is a doctrine offering many temptations to many minds. 
It is grateful to scientific men who are afraid of being thought 
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hostile to Religion. It is grateful to religious men who are afraid 
of being thought to be afraid of Science. To these and to all who 
are troubled to reconcile what they have been taught to believe with 
what they have come to know, this doctrine affords a natural and 
convenient escape. There is but one objection to it, but that is the 
fatal objection that it is not true.” The right chord is struck, and 
with no trembling hand. The Duke abhors even the pretence of 
accepting what the mind rejects, and asks the serious question :— 

‘Can it ever be useful or helpful to believe a lie? That which has been 
threatened as the worst of all spiritual evils would then become the conscious 
attitude of our ‘religion,’ the habitual condition of our worship. This must be 
bad science as it is bad religion. It is in violation of the Law—the highest 
known to men—the law which inseparably connects carnest conviction of the 
truth of what we do or say with the very fountain of all intellectual and moral 
strength. No accession of force can come to us from doing anything in which 
we disbelieve.” 

I need not say how entirely I agree with this urgent desire to re- 
concile Religion and Science, nor how entirely I disagree with the 
assumption commonly implied, that Religion is identical with the 
Theology, Catholic or Protestant, dominant in Europe. setween 
this Theology and Science there can be no effectual reconciliation. 
They not only teach contradictory doctrines, they rest on different 
bases and employ diametrically opposite Methods. Whenever we 
examine any of the pretended reconciliations we find they are either 
restricted to generalities so vague as to embrace almost every contra- 
diction, or to perversions of language so arbitrary as to obliterate all 
the marks of error. Let us sec an example of both these procedures 
in the work now before us. 

“ And what of Revelation?” The Duke asks, “ Are its history 
and doctrines incompatible with the belief that God uniformly acts 
through the use of means?” Perhaps not; the incompatibility 
lies in the incredible nature of the means assigned. The objections 
urged by Science are not so much against the entire absence of means 
as against the incongruity between our knowledge of the means, and 
the use assigned to them in Scripture. The Bible narrative “ indi- 
‘ates, however slightly, that room is left for the idea of a material 
process. ‘Out of the dust of the ground,’ ¢hat is [ note this free in- 
terpretation of the words '), out of the ordinary elements of Nature 
was that body formed, which is still upheld and perpetuated by 
organic forces acting under the rulesof Law. Nothing which Science 
has discovered, or can discover, is capable of traversing that simple 
narrative.” This passage is typical. A statement which expresses 
plainly enough the notions of an ignorant age, and which Science early 
detected to be preposterous, is quietly transformed into a very different 
statement, and Science is then defied to contradict it. If such a 
phrase as “dust of the ground” may be interpreted to signify 
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oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, and carbon, any other plain phrase 
may be interpreted according to the philosophy of the day ; but there 
is no principle against which theologians more steadfastly contend 
than this translation of the language of Scripture into the larger 
meanings of advancing thought. They may resort to it to save the 
credit of Scripture when the contradiction with Science is glaring ; 
but they everywhere else insist on the plain interpretation of the 
words. 

At the present day there are but three courses consistently open to 
the earnest mind. Either it must hold steadfastly to the words of 
Scripture, and peremptorily reject all the teachings of Science when 
they are at variance with those words; or it must decisively separate 
Religion from Science as two independent spheres, having separate 
jurisdictions ; or, finally, it must hold steadfastly to the teachings of 
Science, not indeed as absolute and infallible, but as the only effective 
guide, and to these the teachings of Religion must be accommodated 
so that no contradiction be permitted between one doctrine and 
another. 

The position of the Duke of Argyll is that of many minds in a 
transition stage, holding fast to the teachings of Science, vet hoping 
still to retain the teachings of Theology, because they erroneously 
believe that Religion, the most precious of their possessions, is iden- 
tified with the Theology they have inherited from their forefathers. 
But Religion is no more identical with the theological conceptions of 
our forefathers than Morality is identical with the philosophical or 
scientific conceptions of our forefathers." Those who believe in the 
theological conceptions, of course believe them to be the necessary 
bases of Religion, because true; but they have no right to impose 
this conclusion on those who regard the conceptions as false ; and 
Science unequivocally declares many of those conceptions to be 
untenable. 


(1) Among the many signs of the unrest of religious minds and their growing impa- 
tience of Theology may be cited the meeting which was held recently at University Hall, 
having for its object a closer union among liberal Christians. From the Paull Mall 
Gazette L extract the following :—“'The Rev. J. Martineau explained the object of the 
meeting. He said the characteristic of the present age was the desire after the religious 
life rather than intellectual agreement upon doctrinal matters. There was a desire, not 
for a reformed doctrine, but for greater latitude of doctrine. A rallying point, a centre 
of union was needed, and it was intended to form an association that would afford such 
a centre for all those who could maintain the spiritual and permanent element of religion 
apart from the dogmas of any Church. He closed by moving the following resolution— 
‘That whereas the Christian religion in its essential influence is not continyent upon right 
opinions on matters of history, criticism, or metaphysics, and in its application to life has 
become encumb:-red with a load of superfluous conditions, it is incumbent on those who 
find its essence in the two great affections of love to God and love to man, to unite their 
scattered forces, both for closer communion in work and worship, and tor resisting every 
intrusive interference with the intellect and conscience of men.’ This resolution, afier some 
discussion, was carried with two dissentients.” 
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Not only, therefore, is the Duke inconsistent in holding fast to both 
Science and Theology, but he is, I think, opening the gates to 
assailants and welcoming their forces as if they were allies. He 
undertakes to prove the existence of a Plan in Creation. Let us 
grant the proof, and what will be the gain? Nothing assuredly to 
the cause of Theology, inasmuch as even should this Plan be one 
consistent with that which Scripture has declared, it is nevertheless 
an inference from scientific research, and if that research be admitted 
as valid in one direction, it must be admitted as valid in all, so that 
we shall have no right todemur to its contradictions of Theology if 
we claim its evidences. We cannot play fast and loose with Science. 
Either we must accept or reject its teachings. To accept them when 
they favour theological conceptions, and reject them when they con- 
tradict theological conceptions, is a procedure so unjustifiable that, 
did not daily experience exhibit it, we should marvel at finding any 
rational mind employing it. This, indeed, is the inherent danger of 
Natural Theology, which has made more sceptics than is suspected. 
It is the attempt to deduce Theology from Science; but all that its 
most successful argumentation can effect is to refute atheism; and 
many theologians imagine that having refuted atheism is equivalent 
to having proved their own theological doctrines. Whereas the 
sceptic, rejecting atheism, also rejects the statements of Scripture 
which are irreconcilable with Science, and is not to be moved by 
the refutation of errors which he has not maintained. The Boud- 
hist, who rejects Christianity, is not to be converted by arguments 
against Islam, nor can the man of science be made to acc. pt in- 
credible statements, because atheism is shown to be rash and con- 
tradictory. 

I conclude, therefore, that if the Duke’s arguments in favour of a 
Plan were admitted as conclusive, he would not thereby have gained 
the-slightest advantage in the struggle between Theology and Science, 
but only admitted the alliance of Research in a cause to which it 
must be fatal. The great question of What are we to believe re- 
specting the World, Society, and the nature and destinies of Man? 
if once deliberately put to Reason, must be accepted according to 
the answers of Reason—if deliberately handed over to Faith, must 
be accepted without appeals to Reason. There is no other alterna- 
tive ; and the sooner we make this clear to our minds the better will 
it be for all of us. Not that it is easy to get into clearness on such 
a subject. Even what constitutes an Explanation is still a matter of 
debate. “The mere ticketing and orderly assortment of external 
facts,” according to the Duke, “is constantly spoken of as if it were 
in the nature of an Explenation, and as if uo highcr truth in respect 
to natural phenomena was to be attained or desired.” Although not 
perhaps the most dignified or explicit statement of the pusitive point 
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of view, this may be accepted as essentially correct. It is in decisive 
contrast with the idea of Explanation which he puts forward,— 
“the reduction of natural phenomena to Law in the sense of a Com- 
bination of Forces for the accomplishment of Purpose.” Both 
positivist and metaphysician agree ‘“ that no one Law—that is to say, 
no one Force—determines anything that we see happening or done 
around us,” but that everything “is the result of different and 
opposing Forces nicely balanced against each other.’ The positivist 
affirms that all we know or can know of these Forces is simply their 
Order and the resultant phenomena ; the metaphysician affirms that 
we can also know the Purpose which moves these Forces, the Intention 
which arranges these phenomena. Science is content if it can ascer- 
tain the How, regarding the Why as inaccessible. Metaphysics is 
dissatisfied with the How, and seeks above all things the Why. 
And the Duke of Argyll somewhat precipitately expresses surprise 
that “Nature should have given us faculties which impel us to ask 
this question of the Why, if she cannot give us an answer.” This 
surprise is the less justifiable when we find it followed by a confession 
that “ it is indeed true that there is a point beyond which we need 
not ask it, because the answer is inaccessible”? Thus, after all, it 
appears that he only differs from the positivist as to where the 
boundary line of inquiry terminates; both admit that Nature causes 
us to ask unanswerable questions ; both admit that Final Causes and 
Final Purposes cannot be reached by man; but the Duke maintains 
that the Divine Purposes are legibly written in phenomena, and we 
are blind unless we see the writing. 

The conception of a Plan as determining phenomena (not as our 
subjective mode of registering them) is one of those metaphysical 
fallacies which I have recently had occasion to analyse and exhibit at 
some length in the Pro/egomena to the “ History of Philosophy,” 
where I will ask the reader, who is sufficiently interested in the 
argument, to seek it. The genesis of the fallacy is this: Having 
followed the successive stages of an evolution (say the history of an 
embryo), and having recognised how each part was related to the 
whole, we form an abstract conception of that whole, by a pro- 
cess of mental shorthand, immensely useful. This abstract is 
thus a Plan of the phenomena, which serves to keep the rela- 
tions of the phenomena distinctly before the mind. But by an 
unfortunate infirmity the mind tends to “realise its abstractions,” 
and to give objective existence to what are only subjective artifices. 
Thus the Plan—which is the abstract expression of the results—is 
converted into a Purpose which existed before the relations were 
established, and which arranged the results, as an architect arranges 
bricks and mortar according to an ideal scheme. All that Science 
discovers in the investigation of Nature’s processes is a nerus forma- 
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tirus—the law of causation. By a well-known infirmity we transform 
this into a nisus formativus, and the law becomes a plan. Thus 
because the nexus formativus of a vast animal group can be abstracted 
as the concept of a Vertebral Type, i.e. a Plan according to which 
each part may be exhibited as correlated, there have been philosophers, 
from Plato downwards, who believed that this Type existed before 
animals were created, and that when animals were created they were 
constructed after this model. 

Although no cautious thinker will affirm that the nexus we discover 
may not also be a nisus—that the Law may not also be a Purpose, 
Nature’s processes guided by the Creator’s intentions—he will 
abstain, simply because he confesses an absolute ignorance respecting 
the Creator’s intentions. But he insists on others equally abstaining 
from affirmations, until they can show grounds for their assumed 
knowledge respecting the Creator’s intentions. Inferences in such 
vases must be put forward as inferences, subject to the test of Verifi- 
cation. Those which cannot be veritied cannot be offered as truths. 
It is not allowable to proclaim conjectures as certainties. If we are 
unable to restrain imagination from wandering into the vast region of 
inscrutable mystery, we can at least restrain the tendency to put 
forth fancies as facts. Many who admit that we cannot know the 
Creator’s intentions, seem to think that by studying the processes of 
Nature we may infer the intentions. They forget that we can never 
rely on such inferences, never know whether they are true or false, 
facts or fallacies. Nor is this by any means the most serious objec- 
tion. That which vitiates the whole procedure is the assumption 
everywhere implied in Natural Theology that the Creator acts after 
human fashion. The unphilosophical nature of this anthropomor- 
phism has often been pointed out. Its logical consequences are 
disastrous. If we are to apply our human standard to the Creator in 
one direction, we must apply it in all. Not to dwell here upon the 
startling moral results of such a procedure, let us glance at a less 
obvious danger, that of identifying the human mind with Creative 
Power. “Nothing is more remarkable in the present state of 
physical research,” says the Duke, “than what may be called the 
transcendental character of its results. And what is transcendental- 
ism but the tendency to trace up all things to the relation in which 
they stand to abstract Ideas? And what is this but to bring all 
physical phenomena nearer and nearer into relation with the phe- 
nomena of Mind?” The argument seems triumphant until some 
ruthless logician carries it onward and asks: “‘ Are not the phenomena 
of Mind as exhibited in man especially related to his physical struc- 
ture? If Mind—as we know it—is dependent on the structure of 
the vital organism and its relations to the environment, varying with 
every variation of that structure and that environment, exalted and 
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depressed by physical changes, growing and decaying as the body 
grows and decays—how can we dare to identify this Mind with the 
Universal Mind? or if we identify them, how shall we escape the 
consequences?” To escape from this terrible dilemma, we must 
repudiate the identification ; we must affirm that the Universal Mind 
is essentially other than the Human Mind—as indeed Logic must 
conclude. But having once admitted this essential difference between 
the Creator and the Creature, we are thereby led to deny the assumed. 
identity in their attributes and modes of action. The alternative is 
absolute : either we must conceive Nature as identified with Human 
Nature, and its manifestations subject to similar conditions ; or if we 
admit a difference in kind, we can no longer infer a community in 
attributes. 

A similar objection must be urged against the identification of 
what are called the Forces of Nature with the phenomenon known to 
us as Effort. It is perfectly true that our conception of Force is < 
transference to Nature of our muscular sensations ; but whether such 
a transference is logically justifiable is another matter. In obedience 
to this anthropomorphic tendency, the early thinkers conceived all 
natural phenomena as the results of muscular effort. We have 
learned to eliminate this idea of effort from ordinary processes, but 
still retain it in our abstract conception of Force ; and many writers 
affirm that the sense of effort disclosed in muscular contraction is 
legitimately transferred to natural Laws. This is to animate Nature 
with a personality like our own; a conception full of danger, since 
Physiology shows the inseparable dependence of this sense of effort 
on a sensitive mechanism. The danger is not descried by those who, 
more or less vaguely, conceive Force as an entity existing indepen- 
dently—a spiritual agent using Matter as a vehicle only. But as 
that conception daily falls into discredit, the danger rises into recog- 
nition.! 

In a word, the interpretation of Nature according to human 
standards is the philosophy of a by-gone age which has been slowly 
set aside by the advance of Science, and by the recognition that know- 
ledge of the Creator’s intentions is impossible. All inferences respect- 
ing such intentions are seen to be unverifiable, and what cannot 





(1) The Duke of Argyll is disposed to adopt Dr. Radcliffe’s hypothesis of our muscles 
being the svat of two opposing Forces, each so adjusted as to counteract the other ; one 
an elastic or contractile Force inherent in muscular fibre; the other that of Animal 
Electricity in statical condition which holds the contractile force in check. ‘ When 
through the motor nerves the Will orders the muscles into action, that order is enforced 
by a discharge of the Electrical Force, and upon this di~charge the contractile Force is 
set free to act.’”” There are many objections to this hypothesis, but one will suffice here, 
namely—that nervous stimulus, so far from setting free the contractile Force, destroys 
it; when a muscle is relaxed a stimulus contracts it, but when it is contracted a stimulus 
relaxes it. 
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be verified cannot come within the sphere of knowledge. Patient 
resignation to the Unknowable is the conclusion of modern philosophy. 
And, in spite of his general thesis, this also is the conclusion more 
than once expressed by the Duke of Argyll. I will cite but one :— 

‘Science should be allowed, without suspicion or remonstrance, to pursue 
her proper object, which is to detect, if she can, what the method of Nature has 
been. There is no point, short of the last slightest, at which Science can be 
satisfied. Her curiosity is insatiable. It is a curiosity repressing man’s 
desire of knowledge. But that desire extends into regions where the means of 
investigation cease, and in which the processes of Verification are of no avail. 
Above and behind every detected Method in Nature there lies the same ultimate 
question as before—What is it by which this is done? It is the great 
mystery of our being that we have powers impelling us to ask such questions, 
when we have no powers enabling us to solve them. Ideas and faint suggestions of 
reply are ever passing across the outer limits of the Mind as meteors pass 
across the margin of the atmosphere, but which we in vain endeavour to grasp 
or understand. The faculties, both of reason and of imagination, fall back with 
a sense of impotence upon some favourite phrase—some form of words built up 
out of the materials of analogy and conjecture. We beat against the bars in vain. 
The only rest is in the confession of ignorance, and the confession, too, that all 
ultimate Truth is beyond the reach of Science.” 

It is for teaching such resignation as this that the Positive 
Philosophy has been severely reproached. It is for this procla- 
mation of the necessary limitations of Knowledge, and the consequent 
withdrawal of speculation from fruitless efforts, that Science is 
denounced as irreligious. Not that I wish to imply that the Duke of 
Argyll is a positivist. Far from it. He would probably supple- 
ment his declaration by saying that the limitations of Knowledge do 
not exclude the wider reach of Revelation. Indeed the thesia is 
maintainable, and often maintained, that there are two sources of 
Truth—the one limited to the Order of phenomena (Science), the 
other illuminating that Order by Purpose (Theology). Without 
arguing this point here, I will merely say that from two such sources 
which permeate spheres that 





issue streams which cannot mingle, 
cannot touch. The Duke of Argyll maintains, and the object 
of his work is avowedly to show, that the two streams do mingle, 
and that Science and Theology may be reconciled in the domain 
of Knowledge. On the contrary, the Positive Philosophy main- 
tains that whereas Science and aning by Theology 





the explanations of the World, icin, and Man contained in 
the dogmas of the Church—are irreconcilable, and their conflict 
is daily becoming more conspicuous, Science and Religion not 
only can be reconciled, but must be fatally imperfect until they are 
reconciled. 


Grorce Henry Lewes. 
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Ir any proof were wanted to confirm the view we took last month as to the 
feelings of the country with respect to the new Reform Bill, it has been abun- 
dantly supplied within the last few weeks, both in and out of Parliament. The 
Bill may be a very wise and expedient Bill in itself, or it may be simply a 
pis aller, invented to get us out of a political dead-lock, or it may be the means 
of intensifying all existing Parliamentary mismanagement, with the addition 
of sundry novelties of the most undesirable description; but whatever be the 
hopes of some, and the terrors of others, the majority of our law-makers are 
certainly looking forward to the effects of their handiwork with most uncom- 
fortable sensations of apprehension and doubt. However, the thing, is done ; 
and, allowing everything for the chapter of accidents, within the next year or 
two the country will be under the control of a democracy in the towns, and in 
the counties of a mixed body of voters, of whom all that can be said is, that it 
is utterly impossible to foresee what they will turn out. What, then, ought to 
be the policy of every wise and patriotic politician, who, detesting the tricks 
and manceuvres of the mere puartizan, scheming only to ensure the supre- 
macy of his own side, wishes to secure the good government of his country 
under the new state of things’ The policy of every such upright and honest 
thinker is surely clear enough. The Reform Bill will turn out a blessing or a 
curse, just as the new electors turn out to be honest and well informed, or 
roguish and ignorant. And what they thus turn out must depend far more 
upon the conduct of the higher classes of society than upon themselves. The 
question, it must be remembered, is not one of theoretical blame or praise, but 
solely one of fact. It is altogether beside the purpose to assert that it is 
the duty of the artizan and the labourer to exhibit themselves as models of 
patriotism and intelligence, and that it will be the fault of the million if the 
country comes to grief. As a matter of fact, the future morale and political 
education of the new voters depend far more upon the influences brought to 
bear upon them from above than upon any spontaneous movements arising 
from within their own body. Setting aside, then, all invidious comparisons 
between the relative rascality and stupidity of the middle and the poorer classes, 
let us lose no time in recognising the fact that the bribables, whether those 
open to Bank of England notes or to promises of snug berths, will be double, 
treble, or quadruple their present numbers in the new constituencies. That is, 
in every one of these boroughs where the population is not too numerous to be 
purchased, the field for the operation of the unprincipled briber will be double, 
treble, or quadruple its present dimensions. And what does this mean? It 


means that money, as distinct from character and brains, will be more than 
ever the master of the situation. It does not mean that we are threatened with 
the supremacy of Toryism, or Whiggism, or Radicalism, but with a supremacy 
of parliamentary dishonesty, and with the intensified influence of those moneyed 
interests which at this very time exercise so disastrous a sway over our practical 
legislation. A parliament of aristocrats is bad enough ; but it is not so bad as 
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a parliament of railway directors, successful contractors, speculators in finance, 
and generally of that class of men whose business dishonesties are incessantly 
revealed to us on such a startling scale. The proudest of peers may be an 
honest man and an intelligent legislator; but a roguish man of business, whose 
whole soul is devoted to money-getting, and who uses his place in Parliament 
solely as a means for getting on in the world, is not to be trusted for a single 
moment in his public capacity. ere, then, is one of our chief perils; and, 
cons.dering the loose notions about bribery prevalent among ‘‘ honourable” 
gentlemen, and the enormous cant of suciety in general on a!l such subjects, it 
is a peril of a most formidable character. It is true enough that there is no 
fool so difficult to deal with as a pious fool; but it is equally true that there is no 
rogue so dangerous as a wealthy rogue. We may rest assured that a man who 
would buy up a constituency at the cost of £10,000 or £20,000, would not 
hesitate in selling his own votes in Parliament, not, indeed, for the beggarly 
£10 or £20 with which he tempts the miserable voter, but for any ‘ con- 
sideration”? which would be as tempting in his own eyes as was the £10 or £20 
in those of the men who sent him into the House of Commons. 

The working of the new measure, therefore, depends materially on the raising 
of -he personal morals of the rich and the influential ; and how these mora's are 
to be raised it is not easy to say. Against the other chief danger involved in 
the coming change it is less difficult to prov.ide. By every possible agency, the 
general and political educat.on of the mass of the new voters ought to be 
stimulated. ‘Che education, that is, the practical capacity for in‘cligent voting 
of the present voters is bad enough; but what is the education of the huge 
multitude? How many of them are capable of forming any rational opinion at 
all as to the qualifications of the candidates who will humbly ‘ solicit their vote 
and interest ¥” It would bo ridiculous enough, of course, to expect anything 
approa:h'ng to a thoroughly liberal education in the mas; of a peop!e who have 
to earn their daily bread w.th the work of their Lands. So, too, it would be 
absurd to make the possess:on of the franchise dep-ndent upon any such quali- 
fication. But between the culture of a highly accomplished scholar and the 
profound and brutish ignorance of the major.ty of the Enzl.sh poor, there is the 
widest possible difference. Whit we ought by every practicable means to 
promote is not so much the possession of mere book-knowledge in the poor 
voters as the cultivation of their gen>ral facultics, and the acquis-tion of the 
elements of social and political sceuce, so that, at any rate, they will not vote 
for their favourits candidates utterly in the dark. As things now stand, the 
complete ignorance of the small shopkeeper, of the artizin, and of the labourer, 
as to the first principles of economics, politics, and the consutution anl laws of 
their country, is only an exaggeration of a similar ignorance in the middle and 
upper classes of English society. Who can wonder at the obstinacy with which 
the do:ninant classes resist the advance of the most undeniable truths, and at 
the wretched bit by bit legislation which is all that can be extracted from 
Parliament, when instruction in the most practically necessary of all know- 
ledge forms no part whatever of an Inglish gentleman’s or tradesman’s 
education ? ‘lo make a man a complete politician, whether in the more humble 
grade of a voter, or in the more important grade of a legislator, two things 
are of pre-eminent importance; he ought to be taught to think, aud he ought 
to be ac yurinted with the past and present history of his own country, and of 
the molern European states, and with at least the outline of the political, 
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administrative, legal, and economic system in the midst of which he lives, and 
in which he has to play some part, however modest, of his own. But what are 
the facts, patent to everybody’s eyes? At poor schools, at middle-class and 
public schools, and at Oxford and Cambridge, we dabble in almost everything 
except the knowledge of English practical life and the principles of politics and 
commerce. And as to the powers of reasoning of the average educated 
Englishman, let any man listen to average sermons, or read the debates in the 
House of Commons, and he will be at no loss for materials for a conclusion the 
very reverse of flattering to our national self-esteem. It is not that we find the 
greatest diversity of opinion existing among preachers and parliamentary 
orators; that is but the necessary result of the imperfection of our faculties and 
the limits of our knowledge. It is tho total incapacity for seeing what state- 
ments and arguments really affect a disputed question, and what are ridiculously 
beside the mark, which is so astonishing and humiliating. Take, asa single 
example, a debate which took place quite recently on one of the Ecclesiastical 
Wednesdays, when Lord Amborley’s Sunday Lectures Bill was refused a second 
reading. This one debate, too, was especially significant, because of the 
moderation of the tone of the speakers on both sides, though the subject is one 
which is apt to arouse all the slumbering passions, as well as bigotry, of the 
common English character. When men are quiet, and discuss a delicate ques- 


tion with at least an attempt at reasoning, their inability to perceive the utter 
inapplicability of all they say is far more evident than when roused into tem- 
porary fury by the excitements of a party debate. Yet on this particular 
Wednesday it may safely be said that not one of the opponents of Lord Amber- 
ley’s measure made any attempt to answer the arguments of its supporters, ono 


and all mistaking assertions altogether irrelevant to the matter in hand, for 
bond fide reasons for the vote they intended to give. When this is the way that 
legislators handle questions of the simplest kind, advocated on grounds per- 
fectly intelligible to any ordinary capacity, we cease to wonder at the dense, 
illogical incapacity of the multitude that is satisfied with such brilliant repre- 
sentatives. 

Another and more painful illustration of the logical shamelessness of Parlia- 
ment has been more than once presented for our edification during the last few 
weeks, being, in fact, a second-hand imitation of the attack made upon Mr. 
Mill by Mr. Lowe a year ago. With such an example it is not to be 
wondered at that the stale affront should be repeated, and that ‘‘ honourable 
members”? who have deserted Mr. Lowe in his character of an anti- 
reformer, should copy him in his calculations on tho ignorant aversion of our 
legislators to anything that wears the look of severe and anxious thought. 
Yet is it not an ominous and disgraceful thing that a Cabinet Minister, 
like Mr. Gathorne Hardy, should affront tho real intelligence of the country 
by sneering at ‘ miserable philosophers” from the ministerial bench? Truly, 
is ‘* wisdom ” 


’ 


—that is, the wisdom of Oxford—‘ justified in her children.’ 
It has been satisfactory, indeed, in tho midst of all this glorification of 
dulness and unreason, to find one man, and him a strong pol'tical opponent, 
protesting against the summary and contemptuous treatment of any measure 
seriously advocated in the House by Mr. Mill. Lord Cranborne’s rebuke to 
the empty-headed members of his own and the Liberal side of tho House for 
their treatment of the member for Westminster, coupled with such other inci- 
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dents as Mr. Bright’s cordial eulogy on Lord Cranborne’s Indian Administra- 
tion, were agrecable illustrations of the truth that when men have both brains 
and sincerity, they are far more ready to do justice to one another, however 
opposed in ordinary political action, than thoso who combine sincerity with 
stupidity or insincerity with ability. 

The last month, again, has shown fresh and unmistakable signs that the 
country is slowly but steadily awakening to the paramount importance of pro- 
moting that thorough culture of the upper and middle classes to which we 
must look as leading naturally to the culture of the hundreds of thousands of 
electors with whom so formidable an amount of political power is now to be 
lodged. And naturally enough, and happily too, the existing university sys- 
tems have come in for the chief share in the discussion. Slowly and steadily 
one fundamental principle is making its way into coteries where the bare men- 
tion of it would, a generation ago, have been scouted as equivalent to a pro- 
position for the abolition of the Christian religion. That principle is to the 
effect that universities are national institutions, created by the national legis- 
lature. And from this principle two practical corollaries are deduced. [England 
and Ireland being no longer portions of an exclusively Anglican empire, the 
university system must be adapted to the non-ecclesiastical spirit of the con- 
stitution as it now stands. And further, the old hard lines, political and social, 
which formerly separated the various grades of society from one another, being 
rapidly melting away, the advantages.of a university training, by some device 
or other, ought to be extended downwards to the utmost practicable extent. In 
all sorts of ways the growth of these views is making itself felt. Mr. Cole- 
ridge’s, Mr. Ewart’s, and Mr. Fawcctt’s bills, the debates about the London 
University, and about Trinity College, Dublin, the unsettled conflict about 
Irish University degrees in general—all these, and other similar recent move- 
ments in and out of Parliament, indicate the gradual awakening of influential 
minds to the necessity of taking the whole matter in hand, and of carrying out 
our modern ideas of national life and national cultivation with unflinching con- 
sistency. We are all coming round to the conviction that every young man, 
whether designed for commercial or for professional life, would be all the better 
for coming under the influence of Oxford or Cambridge for some brief period, 
even if the present three years’ residence is out of the question. Parliament is 
not exactly the place where new ideas, pregnant with future consequences, aro 
ofien received with toleration, and still less with serious attention. But already 
the House of Commons is beginning to familiarise itself with the idea that, 
after all, it may be desirable to devise some scheme by which attorneys, general 
medical practitioners, and the members of all liberal professions,—to say nothing 
of the more prosperous of the trading world—may enter within the sacred limits 
hither‘o almost exclusively the property of embryo clergymen, physicians, bar- 
risters, squires, and noblemen. Soon, indeed, we may hope to see the whole exist- 
ing system of professional training inquired into. As yet nobody has called the 
attention of Parliament to the hindrances to a better education presented by 
the old superstitions about apprenticing or articling boys for a five or seven 
years’ work in a lawyer's office, or a doctor’s surgery, or any oue of those other 
‘‘ offices” in which ingenuous youth are immured, at the very time when 
education is becoming a reality to them. Yet the time will assuredly como 
when the world will bo amazed at roflecting that it was once believed in 
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England that five or even seven years were necessary to enable a youth to 
master the mysteries of practice in an attorney’s office, or the compounding of 
medicines, and the picking up a smattering of anatomy and physicking. As 
soon as the facts are looked fairly in tho face, parents will begin to ask them- 
selves whether a young man of twenty or one-and-twenty, with all his faculties 
well-trained by a thorough education, will not be able to learn in the course of 
a couple of years everything that boys now spend three times that period in 
acquiring. As it is, the only persons who benefit are the solicitors and doctors 
who are paid large fees, on the hypothesis that they have an enormous amount 
of precious knowledge to communicate, which cannot be learnt unless a boy 
begins the work very young. And, of course, on such a theory as this, a parent 
with straitened means, and anxious that his son should begin to earn his living 
az soon as anybody will employ him, has no choice but to cut short his son’s 
general education at the very period when its continuance is of the utmost 
moment to the cultivation of his faculties. 

On the long-standing dispute about the giving of University degrees in 
Ireland, at last a ray of daylight has dawned through the gloom, Speaking in 
the debate on Mr. Iaweett’s motion for the revolutionising of Trinity College, 
Dubiin, Mr. Gladstone showed that he had himself at last got hold of the right 
solution of the problem. A competition of Universities in Ireland, he pointed 
out, means the lowering of the standard of examination ; while the competi- 
tion of several colleges, as at Oxford and Cambridge, before the supreme 
power of the University, results in the raising of the average standard, 
Ireland, therefore, wants one national University for the whole kingdom, to 
which the students of all its colleges, from Trinity Co!lege downwards, of 
whatever theological or non-theological complexion, should resort for their 
degrees. This is, in truth, the only practical and self-consistent view of the 
matter. The objection put forward by Lord Naas, that examiners of different 
ereeds cannot work harmoniously together in conducting examinations on 
non-theolog cal subjects, is contradicted by the whole experience of the German 
universitics, and by that of the London University amongst ourselves. In 
some German universities, moreover, there are both Catholic and Protes‘ant 
chairs of theology and ecclesiastical his‘ory, and the professors contrive to bo 
on personally friendly terms. Dr. Déllinger, of Munich, the most distinguished 
of Continental Roman theologians and historians, has lately even gone so far 
as to] ublish his opinion that Catholic theology actually benefits by the exist- 
ence ef a chair of Protestant theology in the same university with ifs own 
special professorship. Here, at home, too, the widest theological differ- 
onces do not prevent Oxford and Cambridge examiners from conducting tho 
University oxaminations. And in truth, is not the difference between Mr. 
Jowett's religion and Dr. Pusey’s religion quite as great as that which separates 
Cardinal Callens creed from that of Archbishop Trench? ‘To which creed, 
again, —that of the Dean of Westminster, or that of Archbishop Manning, 
is the creed of the Bishop of London most akin ? CG. 


An examination of the published correspondence relative to the neutralisa- 
tion of the Grand Duchy of Luxembourg shows us that diplomacy is as little 


as cyer an obsolete institution when nations are willing to concede a step in 
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favour of peace, or to defer tho period of strife. Tho credit which belongs 
to it diplomacy may gather from the transaction. Previous to the inter- 
change of letters, the French Minister had judiciously managed to obtain the 
concurrence of public opinion, if not to put himself in the right, by abandonin:: 
the special pretensions of France, and throwing the burden of recusancy 
upon Prussia, a proceeding that might be called dexterous were not the 
sacrifice a convincing sign that France had reasons for wishing to avoid the 
final alternative. It was, therefore, unavoidably towards Prussia, as on behaif 
of France, that the more active of the mediating Powers addressed their solici- 
tations, which partook indeed of the nature of remonstrances. As it is not 
always possible to define the limits of diplomatic action, we must presumo that it 
was deemed prudent to justify the French stipulations thus far. 


The case pre- 
sented by France was plausible. She had changed—if 


the statement of a 
Minister is to be accepted as the sentiment of a country—her point of view, 
and discovered that the fortress of an enlarged military monarchy on her 
frontier was a provocation and a source of peril. The old Confederation, in 
whose name Luxembourg continued to be held by Prussia, was defensive in its 
very nature ; it had become virtually extinct, and the fortress was in the hands 
of a powerful kingdom that had shown itself aggressive, unscrupulous, and 
prompt in striking. Apart from the irritating refusal of Prussia to permit the 
transfer of Luxembourg, the excitement in the minds of Frenchmen was 
natural when they found that the newly-aggrandised neighbour confronting 
them could not only thwart their projects, but would offer them no securities for 
future good will. On the other hand, Prussia was certainly asked to yield 
There was some sincerity in her declaration that she had to 
consult the feelings of Germany. But where was the Council Chamber of Ger- 
many? At Berlin. Was Prussia, then, the silent interpreter or the busy 


instigator of opinion among the Germans? There can be no doubt that the 


German ground, 


idea of quitting this strong vantage ground was painful to her, and that the 
German people shared her repugnance to the step. She answered with a Ger- 
man voice when she met the French summons with a negative. Her legal 
right to garrison the federal fortress after the break-up of the Confederation, 
was debateable. Luxembourg, according to her judgment, was a great Rhenish 
outpost; if she had no longer a legal claim to possess, she had a moral justifi- 
cation in possessing it as a point of defence. She reasoned, in fact, more or 
less honestly, from German traditions, while France argued from the new posi- 
tion of affairs; and outside the German world France was considered to have 
the better case upon which to found an appeal to arms. The abrupt interven- 
tion of Russia supplies a date for the readiness of the Prussian Government to 
withdraw in deference to the European view of her obligations, and submit to 
the alternative proposed by Baron von Beust. Close on the end of April Lord 
Stanley received an assurance from France and Prussia that they would hold 
themselyes bound to abide by the result of a Conference. It is presumable that 
he had, at least, verbally satisfied Count Bernstorff that Count Bismarck’s 
positive stipulation for an united guarantee of the mediating Powers would 
not find a dissentient in the Foreign Secretary of Great Britain. The docu- 
ment is not forthcoming which should prove it, and in its absence, we have the 
option of supposing that Prussia had grown moro desirous of joining a Confer- 
ence than her pride would allow her to profess to be. Lord Stanley has stated 
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that he passed two anxious days before he could overcome his reluctance to 
pledge his country to the ‘‘ collective guarantee” required by Count Bernstorff, 
having the support of Baron Brunnow, as a sine gud non before he would sit 
down to the Treaty-table. On the 9th May, Lord Stanley, with the sanction 
of the British Government, agreed to the Prussian terms; on the 11th the 
Treaty was signed. The question as to what it has accomplished remains. 

The Treaty has averted a war by destroying a fortress. Interpreted by Lord 
Derby, the Treaty has done nothing to preserve the inviolacy of the Luxembourg 
territory. We are all bondsmen to the collective guarantee while we jointly 
conform to its provisions, but at the movement of one recalcitrant party, it 
collapses like a bag of wind, because ‘‘the guarantee is not individual but 
collective,” and as not one of those Powers which have signed the Treaty is 
obliged to stand by it alone, Lord Derby congratulates his countrymen upon 
their fortunate avoidance of a serious responsibility. He assumes that Prussia 
is aware of the difference between a separate and a collective guarantee, and 
says plainly that ‘‘if France, in violation of the Treaty, should take possession 
of Luxembourg, this country, though Prussia might call for assistancé, is not 
bound to give it.” Such a meaning may have been attached to the Treaty by 
France. Prussia will undoubtedly not hold us exempt from a different reading 
of our duties. Foreign ministers know very well that our House of Commons 
is the arbiter of peace and war, and they trust to the honour of the House of 
Commons that it will support the engagements of the Government by voting 
supplies in case of need; but what are they to think when the chief of the 
Cabinet publicly signalises Engiand’s resumption of her international obliga- 
tions by a discriminating zeal for the value of words that appears to combine 
the petty astuteness and moral profligacy of a pattern lawyer congratulating his 
client in the recesses of his consulting chamber? It follows logically from what 
Lord Derby has said, that we have been playing the part of advocate for France. 

Ve have interceded to obtain the removal of an obstruction that she chose to 
regard as a menace, and the way being now clear, we rely upon the peaceable 
intentions of the Emperor of the French, whose breach of faith, if he shall 
commit it, cancels our share of responsibility in the collective guarantee. This 
is very clever; but la souveraine habileté consiste ad bien connattre le prix des 
choses. It will be better for us to leave diplomacy alone than indulge in these 
transparent subtleties. The Treaty, as the public spirit of the country would 
declare, let us hope, in the event of the contingency arising that should call it 
into force, is binding upon all parties, consequently it is binding upon each so 
long as the majority of the contracting parties do not flagrantly disavow it; 
but it is not binding upon one Power to vindicate it unassisted. It is not even 
morally binding on that Power to make war for it at an extreme disadvantage. 





The Czar Alexander, and the King and Crown Prince of Prussia, have con- 
cluded their visit to Paris, and it is the undeserved misfortune of Frenchmen 
that the world should comment on it as a happy escape. Nevertheless Paris 
must be accused of a disregard of the laws of hospitality. The city was inno- 
cent of a conspiracy to assassinate the Imperial guest, but it was guilty of 
brutal bad manners, which the light of the pistol-shot throws into unpleasant 
relief. J aithfulness to a principle need not haye animated the members of 
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the Paris bar to protest offensively in the presence of the Czar. It is to 
be regretted that Frenchmen do not discountenance and check their de- 
clamatory tendencies. It is this vain self-assertion so curiously mixed up 
with a fine poetic unselfishness—perhaps the frothy word enthusiasm applies 
more truly—which exposes them to be perpetually misconstrued. If the 
Pole Berezowski’s pistol had not missed his aim, they would have been 
damned to infamy in the character of hosts. 

When the Chamber has voted the budget it will have finished its work 
until November. The postponement of the three bills to that month will 
not do them material injury. The law for the re-organisation of the army, 
which pleases no one, has a chance of falling through. The new Press and 
Public Meetings Bills will perhaps share a similar fate; but to make them law 
and call them a concession would be almost too ironical even for an E:nperor 
who would have his subjects conceive that the edifice he has built wants but 
a little ornamentation to be perfect. The law is to provide that, in the place 
of Ministerial authorisation, the principle of the freedom of public meetings 
be substituted, excepting all gatherings of persons to discuss political and 
religious matters. These are to continue subordinate to the previous rule. 
Matters relating, therefore, to art, to science, to sport, are free of discussion, 
after the satisfactory performance of certain preliminaries that a people un- 
accustomed to freedom may think a part of the luxury. A combination of seven 
respectable persons must sign a paper, in form somewhat like a census-paper : 
the prefect will see that the meeting. takes place under cover, and appoint an 
authority to limit the hour of the meeting. This projet de /oi, in the words of 
M. Peyrusse, the framer of it, is a positive advance upon the paths of liberty. 
So dainty a morsel of a good thing should be seen with a Figaro nibbling at 
it. The new Press Bill allows every Frenchman of legal age, and in the 
enjoyment of his civil and political rights, to publish a paper regularly, or 
irregularly, but suppresses the journal upon a condemnation ‘for crime,” 
and mulcts the proprietor for divers ‘‘ offences.” Where an offence merges into 
a crime, and what act or expression constitutes one or the other, French 
journalists vainly ask to be told. The Army Bill shows the work of the 
Emperor’s hand: the Public Meetings and Press Bills donot. They are 
ludicrously inefficient: they give the shadow of a mght with a pompous 
flourish that recalls the Emperor’s august promise to grant reforms at the 
commencement of the year, when much was really expected from him. His 
Majesty, we must suppose, has fallen into one of his periodical fits of inatten- 
tion to business, which some imagine to be vacillation of mind. 





It is easy both to under-rate and to over-estimate the importance of the new 
relation established between Austria and Hungary. The coronation of Francis 
Joseph at Buda-Pesth must always remain an event of historical significance 
te the Magyar people, whose rejoicings are the legitimate fruit of their un- 
qualified triumph, after the sharpest and bravest constitutional struggle upon 
record; but whether it is of happy political augury for the rest of the Empire, 
depends altogether on the solution of many complex problems in Austrian 
statecraft, which will tax to their utmost the firmness of the Emperor and the 
sagacity of his chief Minister. The final grant to Hungary of all that she has 
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so long persistently demanded, concludes a term of Imperial inaction. Is it 
to be the commencement of a series of Imperial reforms? That was naturally 
the question agitating Vienna while Pesth was trumpeting her jubilee. 
Enthusiasm in one city creates suggestive matter for speculation in the other. 
The King of the Magyars is now a constitutional sovereign; the Emperor of 
Austria is not. The anomaly of such a position would have been less difficult 
to preserve before the battle of Sadowa was fought; but to maintain it even 
temporarily has become difficult; for though the Viennese have abstained from 
jealous comments on the distinction between the cis-Leithan and trans- 
Leithan systems of government, they cannot fail to make and be excited by 
the comparison ; and if they are restrained from looking eastward with satisfac- 
tion, the danger is that they will turn their eyes northward, and remember, at 
a wrong moment, that they are Germans. ‘The danger is not immediate; but 
it will be impolitic to let the impression gain ground that the Germans of the 
empire stand at a disadvantage through a confessed submission of the Goyern- 
ment to one of its hitherto subject States. Baron von Beust, who is fond of 
familiar illustrations, may tell Vienna that it is worthy of honour as the’ smithy 
out of which new weapons, capable of meeting the requirements of the time, 
are being turned. Vienna does not so lightly forget that it was once the withy- 
band which held the bundle of sticks together. The course adopted by Baron 
von Beust is still disapproved by many sober-minded Austrians, less able than 
himself, perhaps, to undertake a vigorous policy, yet powerful enough to influ- 
ence their countrymen disastrously, unless, in the first place, their liberties are 
put upon a similar footing to those of their trans-Leithan neighbours, and in 
the second—a matter that it will be vain to assure them depends upon them- 
selyes—they can with corresponding freedom of action support their preten- 
sions to a German ascendancy. What the Minister requires is, that his hands 
shall be left unfettered for their work. He has selected able and even popular 
colleagues ; reliance is placed upon his good intentions and his skill; at the 
same time the Viennese will not be long disposed to let him be the eye that 
sees for them, as well as the hand that moves them. Hitherto his display of 
statesmanship has been confessedly nothing better than an adroit concession 
to the force of circumstances. He tells the Reichsrath that he took this road 
not of his free will; he was compelled by the urgent needs of the empire to 
effect a positive reconcilement with the Hungarian Diet. His admirable 
aptitude for business and promptness of decision are the best guarantees we 
have at present of his fitness for the task of reconstructing the Empire. When 
it is seen that he can handie a responsible ministry, and keep a clear parlia- 
mentary face to the Reichsrath, the recent splendid ceremony on the plains of 
the Danube will not offer itself to contemplative minds so intensely in the 
form of a horsed lay figure carving the four winds from the summit of the 
Kénigsberg, to no very evident purpose. Having made an Hungarian king 
out of an Austrian emperor, Baron von Beust has now to reverse the process : 
and as it presents all the difference between mounting and descending, it is 
unnecessary to say that it is more difficult. 





Prussia plays her game upon the German board with a masterly hand that 
is as much distinguished for scientific skill in peace as in war. The danger of 
letting things go too fast in the channel cut for them by a great success is 
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prudently guarded against: the necessary measures to accomplish a material 
union are deliberately pushed forward. Very fair inducements have been 
offered to Bavaria to enter the newly-organised Zollverein, to which already 
Hesse, Baden, and Wiirtemberg have signed their adhesion at Berlin. Bavaria’s 
reluctance to submit was not founded on commercial objections to the proposal, 
which is in a marked manner made favourable to her; it was her last sigh for 
political individuality. If she ever cherished the vision of heading a South 






































German Confederacy, the illusory prospect is at an end, and a prolonged 
hesitation of the Bavarian Government would have exposed it to more than 
Prussian animadversion. For what term, then, will these Southern States 
be satisfied by sending representatives to the Federal Council, and Depu- 
ties to the common Parliament to vote on the tariff merely? A set of com- 
mercial deputies sitting in full German association for the single purpose 
of lifting their voices when questions relating to customs duties are under 
discussion, will offer an anomalous spectacle to the fatherland; both upon 
commercial matters and yolitical, Prussia preserves a dominating preponder- 
ance in the Federal Council that makes her leadership imperial in everything 
but name. Opponents of her policy like Herr von Gagern talk an antiquated 
language recalling too vividly the time of feeblcness to be other than sub- 
servient to her interests ; and when a hestile Hessian complains that Luxem- 
bourg, Limburg, and North Schleswig have been lost to Germany by the 
destruction of the old Confederation, the sentiments aroused by his lamentation 
are not likely to be antagonistic to the common sovereignty of Prussia. Count 
Bismarck would do well to anticipate a further display of jealousy on the 
part of France, by acknowledging in all its integrity the division of the 
frontier of North and South Germany, and renouncing ground that may 
provoke diplomatic altercations. The line of the Main is a shadow in reality, 
seeing that Prussia holds authority over the entire military forces of Bavaria, 
Wiirtemberg, Baden, and Hesse, and is supervising and drilling the armies 
of those States with exemplary diligence, to render them useful upon her own 
pattern in time of war. France would hardly ask for the performance of so 
futile a ceremony as the Prussian evacuation of Mentz, without having more 
than half determined to resort to arms; but there is a needless look of arro- 
gance and contempt of the forms of law in the Prussians remaining there after 
their claim to garrison Luxembourg has been decided against them, and French- 
men have betrayed their susceptibility. The negotiations with Denmark for 
the restitution of North Schleswig will also prove a test of Count Bismarck’s 
ability or willingness to avoid a fresh diplomatic imbroglio. 





The Church on one side, and the Chamber on the other, keep the ITALIAN 
Cabinet at a dead-lock. Papal intrigue has defeated the arrangement with 
MM. Rothschild and Frémy, and the Chamber rejects Signor Ferrara’s less 
favourable Erlanger treaty, so there is still no money forthcoming. Thoughtful 
Italians are inclined to cry out impatiently for one week of a despot. An 
exaggerated estimate of the value of the Church property to be disposed of 
for the benefit of the public treasury is rendering the task of each successive 
Finance Minister more difficult, and meanwhile the clergy gather courage from 
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the confusion reigning in the opposite camp. ‘The Italians have to learn 
that it is totally useless to chaffer and haggle with a pawnbroker. They 
have a fine piece of sacerdotal plate upon which they want to raise money, 
and they endeavour to treat it as if it were a matter of sale to be cal- 
culated by intrinsic value. The substitution of General Giacomo Durando 
as envoy at Rome in the place of the Marquis of Villamarina, indicates that 
Signor Ratazzi has resolved to employ a more strenuous tone in his dealings 
with the Vatican. The ex-Prefect of Milan used his well-known afiability 
ineffectually. ‘The blunt precision of a soldier’s speech conveys truths to eccle- 
siastical ears which they will not receive from polished civilians. The General 
has announced to Cardinal Antonelli that an insurrection in the Pontifical 
States will demand and warrant a breach of the frontier by the Italian troops. 
The insurrection being ready, however ill-timed while the Catholic clergy of 
Europe are assembled under the shadow of St. Peter’s, we may expect soon to 
hear that Italy has cut the Roman knot with the sword. 
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DISSERTATIONS AND Discusstons, POLITICAL, PHILOSOPHICAL, AND [lis- 
ToRICAL. By Jonny Stuart Mitn. Vol. III. London: Longmans. 1867. 
Mr. MILL’s minor writings display, perhaps even more fully than his three 
opera magna, those qualities of his mind which have impressed in so remarkable 
a manner some of the most active English intellects of the present day, and 
through them the whole mass of current opinion. His book on Logie will 
remain for a very long time, at all events, the principal organiser and dissemi- 
nator of positive modes of thought in England, and this, perhaps, will prove 
the most durable of his contributions. But the minor writings, the ‘‘ Disserta- 
tions and Discussions,” of which the third volume has just appeared, expose a 
larger surface of knowledge and opinion. The reader is brought into contact 
with the author’s mind at a greater number of points. We sce it exercised on 
i. wider variety of matter. It is this diversity which discovers to us above all 
things that Mr. Mill is not a specialist—a man with one or two ideas, or one or 
two subjects, or some solitary interest. We find, as in the present volume, 
that he has as keen an interest and as many ideas about Psychology as about 
the Reform of the English House of Commons, about the contest in America as 
about the speculations of Plato, about English non-intervention as about the 
most abstract juristic conceptions. It is an immense adyantage to a country to 
possess in one of its foremost minds a type of this width of attainment, of this 
broad capacity for acquiring a reasoned knowledge of a great many subjects. 
In the same way in which he has thus set an example of rising from one sub- 
ject into the wider circle of all subjects, he has illustrated what is no less 
important, the truth that in education our object in the study of each subject 
should be to rise from its special facts to its general ideas. The best educated 
man is he who has mastered the largest conceptions which belong to the greatest 
number of subjects. In a country where there is a characteristic leaning to the 
narrowest specialism of both kinds, the popularity of an author so far removed 
from this as Mr. Mill is must be eminently useful. Another thing very notice- 


able in the minor writings is the fulness with which they illustrate the union of 


a very strong conviction that certain ways of looking at psychology, morals, 
history, politics, are true, with a perfect readiness to do such justice as they 
may deserve to the opposite ways of looking at the same objects. Mr. Mill has 
received all the praise that he has earned for his fairness, and this particular 
culogy is just now lavished upon him by open or disguised enemies with extra- 
ordinary eagerness, because they suppose that in so doing they are calling down 
censure on the attitude which he assumes in practical politics. This curious 
bit of malignant imbecility, it will be observed, implies that the man who is 
most anxious that his ideas should be true and sound, should also be most 
serencly indifferent to their diffusion and realisation ; that he should take every 
pains to ascertain on general grounds what is the best policy in a given set of 
circumstances, but should scorn to exert any influence for its promotion; 
that, in short, fairness to adversaries means that you should by all means let 
them have their own way. It is really time that this discreditable and captious 
nonsense should come to an end. 
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Mr. Mill’s minor writings are especially rich in those occasional apvo- 
phthegms and saws which are not the least useful and instructive products of 
his mind. ‘Tbe third volume is in the main expository—of Austin’s Juris- 
prudence, for instance, of Mr. Bain’s Psychology, of some of the teachings of 
Plato—and contains perhaps fewer of these suggestive asides than the two 
other volumes. But they are not absent. The fact that they are less frequent 
is compensated for by the presence, in an unusual degree, of that neatness of 
characterisation which every student knows to be so useful a gift. We are so 
apt to read a book and to absorb much from it, and yet remain vague as to its 
key, although in a book of the highest order this is the most important thing 
about it. Mr. Maine’s incomparable work on Ancient Law, for example, and 
Mr. Austin’s studies in Jurisprudence, are familiar to everybody with any 
right to profess an acquaintance with the best English thought of the day. 
Yet most of those who have really studied these works might be puzzled to 
realise the exact place of each in relation to the other, or to other works. 
Mr. Mill shows us how they may be characterised. Mr. Maine’s book, he 
says, ‘“‘may be called a treatise on the action and reaction between the ideas 
prevalent among mankind, and their positive institutions.” It ‘* investigates, 
not properly the philosophy of law, but the philosophy of the history of law.” 
“Such speculations teach us the highly practical lesson that institutions which, 
with more or less of modification, still exist, originated in ideas now universally 
exploded, and, conversely, that ideas which have not lost their hold even on 
our own time, are often the artificial, and in some sort accidental, product of 
laws and institutions which exist no longer, and of which no one would now 
approve the revival.” Mr. Austin’s treatise, on the other hand, does not con- 
template systems of law in reference to theit origin and to the psychological 
causes of their existence. ‘‘ He considers them in respect of what may be called 
their organic structure.” Jurisprudence, as he understood it, ‘is not so 
much a science of law, as the application of logic to law.” We have here a 
pattern of that ability in summing up and characterising trains of thought 
which is a mark of the difference between the hazy general reader and the 
student, and the measure of the student’s own progress towards a comprehen- 
sive mastery of his subject. 


Epiron. 





On THE Stupy oF CELTIC LITERATURE. By MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 1867. 

Tus book is substantially a reprint of four articles which appeared last year 
in the Cornhill Magazine. Uardly any alterations haye been made in the 
text. A preface has been added, in which Mr. Arnold reproduces a letter of 
advice to the Celts, replies to some strictures which the Times passed upon 
him, vindicates his criticism of Mr. Nash, one of the Celt haters he comments 
on in the book, and once more takes up his parable against the Philistines. 
A more important addition consists of a few notes by Lord Strangford, which 
Mr. Arnold has been candid enough to print, although they are destructive of 
a good deal of the philological matter he had originally ventured to use. 
Thus, at the very beginning, a little fine writing, based on the supposed con- 
trast between English departure from and Welsh adherence to the tongue of 
their ancestors, is spoiled by Lord Strangford’s information that the Welsh- 
man no more speaks the tongue of his ancestors than the Englishman ; modern 
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Welsh being a thoroughly Romanised language. It is as well that the philo- 
logy should be rectified; but it is just to add that the notes do not touch 
the soundest part of Mr. Arnold’s plea for Celtic studies, which is based 
on the undoubted importance of Celtic language and literature in all researches 
into the early history of the Indo-European race. That plea will probably 
have in its favour the unanimous suffrages of the literary world. The great 
difficulty is to create such a movement of opinion beyond that world as will be 
sufficient to disturb the slumbers of politicians who care for none of these things, 
though they are indispensable agents in endowing professorships and appointing 
commissions to catalogue and publish old MSS. and other remains of primeval 
literature. Accordingly, the chief value of the book will consist in its tendency to 
produce such a movement by popularising the Celtic case. It is still necessary, 
in order to overcome unreasonable prejudice, to insist on the connection of 
Teuton and Celt, high upin the family tree though it be, while the facts as 
to Celtic literature extant, its originality and possible value, are certainly not 
well known. It would, perhaps, have been well had Mr. Arnold devoted 
even more space to the latter questions—the originality and value of Celtic 
literature—instead of entering on the more doubtful question as to what Celtic 
fibre there is in Englishmen. Instead of engaging in a doubtful controversy, 
he might have settled the question decisively in favour of Celtic literature by a 
few more specimens, demonstrating by their evident novelty and beauty the 
value of the unexplored region from which they had been gathered. As it is, 
he does enough to whet curiosity and’ to muke it less safe for any future Lord 
Macaulay to declare confidently the valuelessness of a mass of Celtic MSS. 
before pains have been taken to sift their contents; but there he leaves us. 
So fur as it goes, however, the positive value of the book is very great. 

So much has been said of late on the question of our Celtic origin, that 
Mr. Arnold’s contribution to the controversy, which is of historical interest, 
thongh of little practical moment, is worth looking at. Leaving physiology and 
philology alone, he argues that certain features in the Celtic character and 
literature not to be found generally in the Teutonic race must, when they exist 
in the Enzlish, be due to the admixture of Celtic blood. This is assuming too 
much. The similarity of certain features may be due to similarities of history, 
and would argue simply that the Teutonic race had a latent power, like the 
Celtic, which was only developed in the English branch. But assuming that 
the argument is logically constructed, the premises are faulty. A wrorg type 
for the Teutonic—the High German— has been taken, so that the whole process 
is vitiated. Admitting that the English have as large an admixture of the 
Celtic as Mr. Arnold supposes, they would still be as pure a Teutonic type as 
the High Germans with their Slavonic admixture. As Lord Strangford points 
out, instead of going to our most distant cousins in the Teutonic family for the 
type, he ought to have taken an intermediate branch, such as the Dutch or 
Scandinavians. Farther, if we have certain qualities by virtue of our Celtic 
fibre, the inquiry, to be complete, should have embraced other nations, if any, 
possessing the same fibre. The French, for instance, are as much Celts as we 
are said to be, and the qualities seen in us should have their analogues in the 
French. This is a point altogether overlooked by Mr. Arnold, though it might 
have led him to withhold some cf his illustrations. He instances a certain defi- 
ciency of the Celts in the arts. They write good verse, but do not construct a 
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poem; they make excellent small ornaments, but do not paint pictures or excel 
in architecture. In these qualities, on the other hand, the Germans excel, the 
English race showing its mixture by excelling the pure Celtic and falling short 
of the pure Teutonic. How then does it happen that ‘‘ composition” is the 
very quality of art which the French—our brother Celts—pretend to? It is in 
our poetry Mr. Arnold finds most distinct traces of the Celtic element. We get 
from the Celts ‘‘ style,” a ‘‘ chord of penctrating passion and melancholy,” and 
a power to reproduce the magic of nature. But as to the first quality, style, 
he is very doubtful, and the judgment may go against him. He admits the 
presence of style in the Icelandic eddas, and the only fact he adduces to show 
that the Norsemen may also have got style from the Celts—the contact of 
Norsemen with the Irish in Iceland—is demolished by Lord Strangford, who 
points out that the Irish had left Iccland long before the Norsemen came. As 
to the ‘‘ chord of penetrating passion and melancholy” in English and Celtic 
poctry, the quality is almost too intangible for disputation, but a venture may 
be made. Mr. Arnold associates with it or ascribes it to the Titanism jn Celtic 
nature, rebelling against the despotism of fact ; yet the only Celtic specimen of 
this Titanism given (‘* Llywarch Hen’s Address to his Crutch”) is simply the 
querulous complaint of an old man—not a tone of rebellion or protest in the 
whole. Again, the Titanism cited in English poetry is that of Byron, who is 
certainly sui generis, if he does not owe his Titanism rather to Ossian and 
**Werthe:” than directly to his own Celtic fibre. Only one other instance is 
given, that of Milton’s Satan, four or five lines being quoted, beginning— 
‘*What though the field be lost, all is not lost.” But there is fair reason 
to doubt whether Milton was exhibiting in Satan a Titan impatient with 
a higher power and necessity. The character is rather that of an old 
Norse sea-kinzg—fighting on to the last with unyiclding stubbornness, but, 
instead of rebelling against the despotism of fact, keeping his conflict within 
real conditions. Satan boasts of having waged ‘dubious battle,” of the 
immortal nature of his essence, of hop:nz to profit by experience of the past 
dire event in waging eternal war, and, finally, of holding, by means of evil, 
‘*divided empire with heaven’s king.” Where there are so few illustrations, 
and so much doubt in those given, the arca of observation must obviously 
be widened. As for the Celtic turn for natural magic, it is sufficient to 
say that the instances are again too few. There are quotations enough from 
the Celtic, but the only citations from English poetry, with the exception of 
a stray passage from Keats, are from Shakspeare, who might easily be a 
rare instance, possessing more than an average share of Celtic blood, or 
developing, through singular force of genius, inspired by the novel energy and 
romance of his age, a comparatively new quality of poetic power. There 
is no attempt to show that the Celtic gift is manifested by many of our pocts. 
Again, we might have expected traces, which we do not find, of a careful com- 
parison with the poctry of our neighbours, to show that the absence of theso 
gifts in them, and their exclusive possession by Celts and English, can fairly bo 
affirmed. Mr. Arnold’s mere opinion on a question of this sort is no doubt 
sufficient to obtain attention for it, but to carry conviction he must give the sub- 
ject a more elaborate treatment. Fortunately the grounds for study:ng Celtic 
literature are quite independent of this line of argument. 


Rogert GIFFEN. 
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Roven NoTrEes spy AN Oxp SoLpDIER, DURING Firry Years’ SErvIcE, from 
Ensign G. B. to Major-General, C.B. London: Day and Son. 


From the first page of these ‘‘ Rough Notes” we gather the fact that ‘‘ Ensign 
G. B.” means ‘“‘ Ensign George Bell,” and ‘ Major-General, C.B.” means 
‘* Major-General Bell, C.B.” And from the preface we learn that the ‘‘ Notes” 
themselves were on the point of being thrown into the fire by their author, 
when an old comrade counselled that instead of being burnt they should be 
published, without fear of ‘‘critics and reviewers,” who, said the gallant 
gencral’s friend, need not be feared; for ‘‘ they are considerate and kind to old 
soldiers who sit down in the evening of life by the fireside without pretension, 
ostentation, or dash, to talk of old campaigns and fight their battles o’er 
again.” Being desirous that the general himself should retain the same 
estimate of the amiability of ‘‘ critics and reviewers,” I shall certainly not 
apply to his ‘‘ rough notes” any of those tests by which the professed critic 
or reviewer judges of the literary merits of books in general. His book is just 
what it pretends to be; and if better books of the kind are sometimes given to 
the world, a great many are published which are much worse. I do not, how- 
ever, propose to criticise it in detail, even with the friendly intentions which 
its author has looked for; but only to take its sketch of the siege and sacking 
of Badajoz as furnishing an illustration of the fatal error on which the discipline 
of the British army was until quite recently invariably carried out, and which 
has still so grievous a hold on both our‘civil and our military authorities. 
When Badajoz was taken by our troops under the Duke of Wellington, as 
every reader of the history of the Peninsula campaign is aware, it was 
given up to be sacked for two days by the English soldiery. What is the 
meaning of this phrase every soldier knows, and every civilian ought to know. 
But it is one of those subjects which it is ‘* convenient” not to discuss, or even 
to speak of, except in those vague conventionalities which serve rather to 
delude than to inform the mind. General Bell records the sacking of the doomed 
city in as few words as possible, and with a just condemnation of its infamy; 
and he suggests rather than describes. ‘‘'The scenes,” he says, ‘‘ that took 
place in the town were frightful, and not to be recorded. The priests took 
refuge with the fair sex in the great church for safety and barricaded the 
doors; there was no safety anywhere, the maniacs for the time loaded their 
firclocks and let fly a volley into the lock of the door, which opened it quickly 
enough, and then .” Does the reader understand what this ‘‘and then-——” 
means? Does he know what was the lot of these harmless men, and still more 
of these miserable women, and what a sight the floor of that church presented 
when the sun went down, and darkness closed upon heaps and heaps of mothers 
and daughters lying dead after hours of the most horrible agonics of body and 
mind that we can conceive, but of which I must print not a word of detail ? 





And these were our friends, our allies, the very people we went to Spain to 
protect and to deliver from the tyrannies and cruelties of the invading 
Frenchmen. 

But this is not the point which I am desirous of urging. This accursed 
work was not only permitted by the British commanders, it was positively 
authorised by them. There is nothing new in what General Bell says, when 
he writes, ‘‘The truth must be told,—the besieging army were promised the 
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sacking of the town when taken.” But old as is the story, its hideous moral 
remains, and it cannot be too often reverted to when we are contrasting the 
operation of the two conflicting theories as to the reform of our army. What 
can be said in justification of a system of enlistment, pay, and discipline which 
must needs stimulate the courage of a soldiery even when fighting for a most 
just cause, by offering to them, as the reward of their success, an unbridled licence 
to muréger and outrage the helpless men and women for whom they fight ? 
When we remember that Badajoz was not the only scene of these atrocious 
crimes in the Peninsula, and that what the British soldier did in Spain, and 
was authorised to do by his commanders, he has done again and again where- 
ever he has fought and conquered in the whole world, is it not a miserable 
thing to see that neither Parliament nor our military authorities are yet half 
awake to the true nature of the old theory which treated the private soldier as 
a brute to be kept in order in time of peace by an incessant application of the 
lash, and to be spurred on in the field by a promise to indulge his love of 
blood, his love of drink, and his savage lust, without.fear of retribution ? 

All our difficulties about enlistment and discipline are, in fact, more or less 
bound up with this detestable theory, aided by our unwillingness to pay the 
price of good men, while for half their price we can command the services of 
the refuse of our towns and villages. Again and again it ought to be reiter- 
ated, that the profession of arms must be either an honourable occupation 
into which men may enter without renouncing the motives and pr:nciples 
which are recognised as the foundation of all civilised society; or it is a 
licensed arrangement for the employment of cut-throats and libertines. Wo 
must go upon one system or the other, and it will be found that nearly all the 
disagreement between army reformers and their opponents springs from a latent 
difference in theory as to the necessary personal character of the private 
soldier. The supposed necessity on which men like the Duke of Wellington 
himself justified the permission of the diabolical murders and outrages at 
Badajoz, was nothing but the natural consequence of the belief that the British 
soldier is a compound of the beast and the devil. And until this same belief is 
rooted out of the national mind, our army and its officers will never be what 
they ought to be, either in numbers, discip!ine, or intelligence; and in every 
fresh war humanity will shudder at a repetition of the crimes of the past. It 
is bad enough to have to fight at all, that is, to wound, and kill, and inflict 
anguish upon those who are personally guiltless. But yet there are two ways 
of waging war. It is possible to fight asthe English puritans fought under 
Cromwell, and as the Tyrolese fought the French under Hofer, and as tho 
Vendeans fought the Republicans for ther religion and their king, and a poor 
king indeed to fight for. Is it impossible that such a mode of warfare should 
ever come to be recorded among the annals of the British army of the future ? 


J. M. Capes. 








